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THE WEEK. 


THE story of the disaster to the convoy near Klerks- 
dorp has now been as fully told as the Censor will 
allow—which is saying very little. For a rather clearer 
explanation of the affair we must wait for letters ; by the 
time they arrive the reverse will have been forgotten. 
It is at least clear that Mr. Brodrick, as usual, deceived 
the House of Commons. It is always a matter of debate 
whether Mr. Brodrick is merely ignorant and therefore 
innocent of an attempt to mislead public opinion, or— 
the opposite. At any rate, he told his audience that the 
concealment of the bad news was due to the distance of 
the engagement from regular communications ; it is 
now known that it took place actually under the eyes of 
one of our principal garrisons which was in full com- 
munication with Pretoria. It was in telegraphic com- 
munication certainly ; probably in telephonic communi- 
cation and connected by a line of railway. The people 
of Klerksdorp went out to watch the fight! The truth 
is plain enough. It was intended to minimise this 
reverse (it was not a disaster) until the abortive opera- 
tions which closed at Harrismith last Saturday could 
be m ade into something more palatable than the truth. 
This intention was maintained, but so little do our 
auth orities understand what really cheers us at home 
that not a mention has been made of the magnificent 
fighting in this action of what is, perhaps, the most 
deservedly renowned body of infantry in the army. 


Mr. DILton attacked the Irish Executive for re- 
viving Coercion and ‘‘a policy of violence and provoca- 
tion.” Hehad himself been dragged by the police from 
a platform before 5,000 constituents. Nine out of ten 
Irishmen believed the recent prosecutions to be illegal. 
The only alternative to Home Rule was Crown colony 
government. Mr. T. W. Russell thought that “ the 
trouble sprang from the land.” ‘* There was more 
crime in an English county in a week than in the whole 
of Ireland in a year.” The present trouble was due to 
the sale of the Dillon estate and the evictions on the 
neighbouring De Freyne estate. The Land League 
could not be suppressed, and land purchase was the 
only remedy. Mr. Atkinson replied ; boycotting was a 
crime, and must be punished ; trial by jury was use- 
less ; Chief Baron Palles’s decision had been miscon- 
strued. 


Mr. JoHN Mortey followed. Irishmen could not 
be expected to be loyal when such illegal proceedings 
were allowed ; the condition was better from 1892 to 
1895. His watchword as Chief Secretary was, ‘‘ Don’t 
interfere with a meeting.” No one had reason to com- 
plain of want of protection, or excess of force. ‘‘ The 
Irish police took their cue from Dublin Castle.” 

‘‘T remember well my last tenure of that office, There 
was a certain kind of meeting—I forget what it was—a 
memorial meeting which Irish Nationalists chose to hold. It 
had been the practice of my predecessor, the present First 
Lord of the Treasury, to put down these meetings. I said 
that I should detest what was said at those meetings, but 
let them have their meetings so long as there is no provoca- 
tion to disorder or active disloyalty or persecution of 


individuals, They had their meetings, and I think they 
never wanted to have any more.” 


The Normoyle case was a disgrace to any Government. 


“The people do not lead a true national life, and, there- 
fore, there is no room for them as there is for us in this 
country to have a true normal development, Therefore 
they fall into the excesses which no one dislikes more than 
I do, and which no one recognises more than I do that the 
Government must deal with. But I return to the old 
quarrel—that the restlessness will continue so long as you 
continue in your attempt to govern the country by force, 
while, at the same time, giving it in Feo agmenent all the appa- 
ratus of self-government—sending their members here and 
giving them local government.” 


On Monday the adjourned debate on the London 
Water Bill was resumed by Sir J. B. Maple, who 
objected to the size of the Board, desired a salaried 
executive committee, and suggested 3} per cent. 
instead of 3 per cent. stock. Mr. Asquith followed, 
contending that the new Board was unnecessary and 
viciously constituted, with no guarantee of efficiency. 
He preferred a cash payment to shareholders.. The 
County Council ought to be the purchasing body. Mr. 
Long, in reply, denied that the bill was prompted by 
hostility to the County Council, and could not under- 
stand why the County Council should be preferred tp 
the borough councils. The Government had adopted 
the principle of the Metropolitan Asylums Board, 
Mr. Buxton’s amendment was lost by 86 votes. 


Mr. Broprick introduced the Army Estimates on 
Tuesday. Their chief feature was a proposed 
increase of pay for the private soldier. The recruit of 
nineteen, on passing his drill, will receive a full shilling 
instead of 10d. After two years’ service every man will 
elect either to go into the reserve at the end of three 
years, or to serve eight years with the colours and then 
four in the reserve. In the first case he will receive ts. ; 
in the second, 1s. 4d. a day, with 2d. extra if in the 
‘‘ efficient class.” This scheme will cost England 
£1,048,000, India £786,000. Mr. Brodrick was willing 
to face some reduction in the numbers of Volunteers if 
he could get more efficiency. £5. year will be offered 
to yeomanry men to place themselves on a reserve for 
foreign service. A Militia reserve of 50,000 men is also 
to be established. Officers’ expenses will be checked, 
and infantry drill much altered. He hoped to confer with 
colonial statesmen at the Coronation and to arrange 
for Imperial defence. 


Mr. Humpsreys-Owen introduced a discussion on 
the con‘entration camps. He thought the policy a 
mistake. but had no doubt that it was done from 
humane motives on the whole. The camps were or- 
ganised too much on military lines. Mr. Channing 
said that it was now demonstrated that they were 
formed solely for military reasons. Mr. Lyttelton 
deplored the motion, and thought that the education of 
Boer children in the camps would go far to reconcile 
the two races. Mr. Shaw differed, as the children 
were dying annually at the rate of one in four. Mr. 
Chamberlain then rose, and defended the whole policy 
of the camp system. 


On Wednesday the Mines (Eight Hours) Bill was 
introduced by Mr. Jacoby. Mr, Tomlinson opposed, 
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alleging that output would be restricted, price raised, 
industries handicapped, and accidents increased. Mr. 
J. Wilson (Mid-Durham) and Mr. Fenwick (Wansbeck) 
explained why the northern miners opposed. Mr. W. 
Abraham, on behalf of South Wales, and Mr. Keir 
Hardie supported. The bill was rejected: by 208 to 207. 


In the House of Lords on Thursday, the Duke of 
Devonshire denied that the Education Act and Minute 
of 1901 had driven large numbers of ‘pupils from the 
evening schools. Lord Raglan refused an inquiry into 
South African wine and spirit contracts. In the 
Commons Sir H.. Vincent dissented from Mr. 
Brodricks’ criticisms of the Volunteers, and said 
that those criticisms had given pain to our citizen 
soldiers. Mr, C. R. Spencer and Colonel Denny took 
the same view, and Mr. F. W. Wilson and Mr. Wylie 
requested cheaper ammunition and an_ increased 
capitation grant. Lord Stanley explained that Mr. 
Brodrick was a warm admirer of the Volunteers. Sir 
C. Dilke thought Mr. Brodrick’s scheme was the death- 
knell of conscription. Better food, however, was even 
more important than increased pay. Mr. Winston 
Churchill approved of the scheme, and was glad that 
the foolish idea of conscription had disappeared. 





On Wednesday night Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 
man was the guest of the National Liberal Club, 
received a very great ovation, and made a very fine 
speech—‘‘ the finest Liberal speech since the days of 
Gladstone,” according to one enthusiast who was pre- 
sent. After a strong and witty attack upon the Govern- 
ment, and a bold defence of the work which is being 
done by the Opposition in Parliament, he dealt 
with the new organisation of the New Liberalism. 
‘*The staff officers have already been gazetted—by 
what authority, I know not—although the troops are 
not yet in sight.” He asked why, in the name of 
sense, the new society of politicians ‘‘ working on paral- 
lel lines with identical objects ” does not work with us. 
What is the cause of this new society? Is it personal ? Sir 
Henry confesses himself to be more bewildered than ever 
at the conduct of men who elected him on Sir William 
Harcourt’s resignation and re-elected him last summer. 
It is fortunate for the party that Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannermanholds so firmly to the Liberal faith anddisplays 
such confidence in the great future as well as such 
loyalty to the great past of the party. Above all he is 
not afraid of unpopularity. He goes back ‘‘to men 
whom most of us have seen and spoken to—Mr. 
Cobden, Mr. Bright, Mr. Gladstone, and Lord Gran- 
ville. Did they care asnap of the fingers whether their 
views were popular or unpopular ?”’ 


On the same evening (Wednesday) a very impor- 
tant declaration was made at Eastbourne by the Leader 
of the Liberal Party in the House of Lords. Lord 
Spencer holds the first position in that remnant of the 
old aristocracy which preserves the Liberal tradition. 
By simple dignity and transparent honesty of purpose 
as well as by a great and successful career as adminis- 
trator he has won a foremost position in the counsels 
and affections of the Liberal Party. Lord Spencer told 
the Liberals of Eastbourne how deeply disappointed 
he had been when, after Chesterfield, Lord Rosebery 
refused to co-operate with Sir Henry Campbell-Banner 
man. For his part he had co-operated, and would con- 
tinue to do so as long as Sir Henry was Liberal Leader 
in the House of Commons. (Loud cheers.) ‘‘ He 
felt confident that he was acting with a man of the 
highest honour, who, besides having the interests of the 
Liberal Party at heart, had the honour of England in his 
safe keeping, and would defend not only England but 
her soldiers and sailors as long as he had breath in 


his body.” Lord Spencer condemned the Rosebery 
League, and reaffirmed his loyalty to Home Rule. 
This chivalrous and noble speech has natu rally made 
a deep impression among Liberals of all shades of 
opinion. 


IN some respects the most notable political event 
of the week has been this declaration of uncom- 
promising fidelity to Home Rule. As Lord Spencer 
said he has had some experience of the govern- 
ment of Ireland. There is no living statesman 
who has seen more experiments in that country. 
He was Viceroy when the Irish Church. was dis- 
established, and also when the first Land Act was 
passed. He knows, if any man knows, whether 
there is any alternative to Home Rule by which Ireland 
can be made contented, for he has seenmorethan anyone 
else of what he called ‘‘a policy of magnificent remedial 
measures, combined with what was popularly called 
coercion.” Thesame evening Mr. Redmond declaredthat 
the Irish demand to-day remains precisely what it was 
when Mr. Parnell led the Irish Party, and he added, 
very justly, that Lord Rosebery might as well “ try to 
put the seasons on one side, or to alter the flow and ebb 
of thetides,” asto put ‘‘ all questions of Ireland upon one 
side.” A reference to the debate on Friday in last week 
shows that the Government are doing their best to show 
how absurd it is to try to shelve the question. Irish 
members are in prison at this moment, after a trial 
which the greatest Irish judges consider illegal. Is it 
any wonder that Ireland is not loyal, and that her 
discontent finds extreme expression? Mr, Dillon showed 
over again, in a very powerful speech, that Ireland is 
practically crimeless, and that the Government are 
attempting to teach her to respect the law by breaking 
it themselves. The Narmoyle case—in which witnesses 
for the Crown were committed for contempt of court 
because they did not prove the facts alleged by the 
prosecution, and the defendants were imprisoned for 
refusing to give sureties to keep a peace they had never 
broken, is a_ picturesque example of their very 
promising methods. The Government, as Mr. Morley 
said, are on an “inclined plane.” And that is where 
Lord Rosebery would leave the Irish question. 


RECENT proceedings in Scotland, especially in con- 
nection with the meeting in Glasgow, give striking 
proof of the hostility of Lord Rosebery, and those 
who are associating themselves with him, to the esta- 
blished Liberal organisation. At its meeting in Glas- 
gow on January 28 the Executive Committee of the 
Scottish Liberal Association unanimously resolved to 
invite Lord Rosebery to address a meeting in Edin- 
burgh, under its auspices, at Easter. The proposal 
had the cordial support of the President, Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman. Lord Rosebery’s letter an- 
nouncing ‘‘definite separation” was dated Febru- 
ary 20. On February 25 he wrote to the secretary of 
the Scottish Liberal Association to say ‘‘ circumstances 
have changed,” and ‘‘I do not see my way to accept- 
ing.” Already, however, he had been approached by 
a small group of halfway-house politicians from Glas- 
gow. As regards the Glasgow Liberal Council they were 
wholly outsiders, but Lord Rosebery effusively accepted 
their invitation, and the meeting will be held on 
Monday next. 


GLaAsGow Liberals are almost solidly in sympathy 
with Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman. It will be 
remembered that at Sir Edward Grey’s meeting some 
months ago they amended by an overwhelming majority 
the official resolution by proclaiming Sir Henry leader 
not only in the House of Commons but in the country. 
Extraordinary precautions, therefore, have been taken 
to make the meeting representative of anything but 
Glasgow Liberalism. It has been widely advertised 
outside of Glasgow. The East and the North and the 
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South have been called upon to furnish their contin- 
gents. It isannounced ‘that gentlemen will appear 
on the platform who, for various reasons, have 
been unable to take any active. part in the Liberal 
propaganda for some years past.” But one set 
of people has been neglected—je., those repre- 
sented by the Glasgow Liberal Associations. At a 
recent meeting of the Glasgow Liberal Council much 
indignation was expressed at the methods by which the 
meeting was being promoted, and at the fact that the 
Liberal Associations had been ignored in the distribu- 
tion of tickets. The method of distribution is curious. 
Postcards are sent out to all those to whom tickets 
have been allotted, ‘‘ And the recipients will be required 
to return these in exchange for tickets at the com- 
mittee’s offices.” This, then, it seems, is how ‘“ defi- 
nite separation ” is going to be interpreted. 


Mr. Asguitu has written a letter to Mr. James 
Scott, one of his constituents, to explain his action in 
becoming a vice-president of the new ‘ Liberal 
League.” He holds that the Liberal Party must not 
attempt to carry a Home Rule Bill on the ground 
apparently that that policy is less popular than ever. 
The Executive Council of the East Fife Liberal Asso- 
ciation has acknowledged Mr. Asquith’s splendid 
services to the Liberal cause, and advises its members 
to withhold judgment on the letter until Mr. Asquith 
has had an opportunity of further explaining his 
position. 


‘“Mr. Bryce and Mr. Birrell,” writes an old 
member, ‘‘were the chief speakers at the Oxford 
Russell Club dinner on Saturday. The club appears 
to have fallen away somewhat from its sturdy Glad- 
stonianism of the late nineties, just as it had before 
emerged from an academic Socialism. Only twice did 
any sentiment of either speaker elicit unanimous 
applause, the first occasion being Mr. Bryce’s con- 
demnation of the Ministry and the second his protest 
against ‘forcing innocent persons to be present at the 
execution of their friends.’ Loud applause, however, 
greeted his declaration that we must ‘ remove a long- 
standing danger by making Ireland loyal and con- 
tented.’ Mr. Bryce was not afraid to speak strongly : 

“*Let us think less about one another, and think more 
about rescuing the country from the misfortunes which 
the Ministry have brought upon it. Let every man say 
what he thinks about the needs of the country, regardless 
of whether his criticisms will please the crowd, regardless 
of any misrepresentations to which he may be exposed. 

Let us speak out all the more boldly because we are a 

minority, and because we see a large part of the nation 

deceived and misled.’ 
Mr. Birrell, humorous and earnest, rebuked his leaders 
for their supposed dissensions. He hoped ‘he might 
feel that he had not contributed even a single metaphor 
to the common stock of misunderstanding,’ and then 
talked of the Liberal ‘sheep’ who wanted to be ‘fed 
not with figures of speech, but with turnips.” 


Tue Sugar Conference at Brussels has resulted in 
a sugar convention which was signed by the represen- 
tatives of Great Britain, France, Germany, Austria, 
Holland, and Belgium on Wednesday. There are 
twelve articles. That which is of most immediate im- 
portance is contained in an addendum in which ‘ the 
Government of Great Britain declares as an exceptional 
measure, and reserving in principle entire liberty of 
action as regards fiscal relations between the United 
Kingdom and its colonies and possessions, that during 
the duration of the convention no preference will be 
granted in the United Kingdom to colonial sugars as 
against foreign sugars.” In other words, the move- 
ment for differential sugar duties in favour of the West 
Indies has been frustrated. Nor does it now seem very 
likely that the Chancellor of the Exchequer will in- 


crease the duty which he imposed upon sugar last 
year. 


THE result of the convention is that, if ratified (an 
important if), it will abolish all direct and indirect 
bounties at present given by some of the contracting 
parties to manufacturers and exporters of home-grown 
beet sugar. Secondly, all parties agree to impose a 
countervailing duty upon bounty-fed sugar from 
countries which refuse to sign the convention. This, 
we suppose, would apply to a self-governing British 
colony, so that if Queensland were to adopt the bounty 
system the mother country would ‘ protect herself” by 
a countervailing or retaliatory duty from the artificially 
cheap sugar of Queensland. Lastly, the contracting coun- 
tries agree not to impose a surtax of more than 6 francs 
and 53 francs per 100 kilogrammes of refined and 
other sugars respectively—the surtax being defined as 
the difference between the rate of duty or taxation to 
which foreign sugars are subject, and that imposed on 
the home product. The result of the convention, if 
signed, is calculated as a loss of 5 or 6 millions a year 
to British consumers if they continue to require the 
same amount of sugar as they now take. 


Tue echo of the Victor Hugo centenary celebrations 
is hardly dying away, for they were prolonged well into 
the week which is ending. Their national character 
became clearer as the /fe/es succeeded each other; and 
the anxiety of various classes and categories of French 
people to supplement the purely official homage to the 
great poet was really remarkable. Besides the Pan- 
théon ceremony (where M. Hanotaux scored a great 
literary success with the brilliant panegyric which fol- 
lowed the sober discourse of the Radical Minister 
of Education), the unveiling of the group by 
Barrias in the Place Victor Hugo—a work con- 
spicuously inferior in most respects to the superbly 
symbolic Hugo of Rodin—and the crowded premiére of 
‘* Les Burgraves,” a great concourse of students did 
honour to Hugo’s genius by a meeting in the new 
Sorbonne, all the public schools in the country had a 
holiday on the 26th, a number of poets met to celebrate ~ 
their master under the presidency of Catulle Mendés, 
children defiled past the old house of the author of 
*L’Art d’étre Grandpere,” and a popular Muse was 
selected among the working girls of Paris to form the 
central figure of another ceremony in the Place des 
Vosges. The temptation to make political capital out of 
the centenary was certainly great—and for more than 
one party. Withexceptions, they were usually resisted 
both by Ministerialists and their opponents. The par- 
ticipation ot foreign nations, and especially of the little 
nations, was a characteristic feature of this apotheosis 
of a great nationalist. By many, delegates were sent 
to Paris ; and something was done in most capital cities 
of the world to show the reverence in which Victor 
Hugo’s name is universally held. Curiously enough, 
though he spent eighteen years as an exile on British 
soil, nobody but the authorities of the Berlitz School 
of Languages, who arranged a lecture and recital at the 
Grafton Galleries, thought of doing honour on this 
occasion to his genius. 


BrisTOL, once the first port in the kingdom, has 
gradually fallen behind until she now occupies the 
seventh place. This relative decline was due to the in+ 
creasing size of ships and to the narrow and tortuous 
Avon, which kept cargoes from the Western port. 
Attempts were made to recover a failing trade by build- 
ing docks at Avonmouth (the Ostia of Bristol). Finally 
the first sod of a huge dock, which will accommodate 
ships bigger than any yet built, was cut by the Prince of 
Wales on Wednesday. Bristol is most anxious to re- 
cover her ancient prestige, and when the new dock is 
completed she should have no difficulty in competing 
with Liverpool for the trade with Canada and the 
United States. 
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FREE TRADE AND THE SUGAR CONVENTION. 


T would be difficult to find a really competent man 
among English publicists and statesmen who has 
declared himself plainly against that policy of Free Trade 
which has now stood intact for half a century. It goes 
without saying that the editor of the Nineteenth 
Century (and after) is in favour of Protection; but he 
was in favour of conscription last year, and his 
articles, however interesting, have even less relation 
than those of other monthlies to any school of thought 
or stream of opinion. We are not at all surprised 
to see struggling mediocres scribbling long but empty 
epitaphs for an undug grave. ‘* Copy” has to be made 
to order. But we are surprised and disturbed to find 
so clear and vigorous an economist as Mr. J. A. Hobson 
proclaiming the conversion not, indeed, of himself, but 
of the nation (or, rather, of the governing minority of 
the nation) to Protection. In the pages of the 
Fortnightly Review he writes of ‘‘the approaching 
abandonment of Free Trade,” and assures hisreaders that 
‘**the public confidence of the nation in Free Trade asa 
basis of commercial policy has evaporated during the 
last thirty years.” If that be so, why has it been im- 
possible to win over the chambers of commerce, close 
corporations of rich men highly susceptible to social 
and Imperialist influences? It is not for want of 
attempts that they remain unconverted. Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s scheme of a Zollverein was well sugared with 
Imperial sentiment in 1897; but it did not go down 
then, nor will it prove any more attractive in 1902, 
in spite of the Coronation and the Colonial Office. 
And our view is strongly confirmed by the 
proceedings of the Association of Chambers of Com- 
merce held in London this week. A resolution was 
proposed that all commercial treaties between Great 
Britain and foreign countries should leave Great Britain 
free to enter into such fiscal relations with her colo- 
nies and dependencies as might be deemed expedient. 
But even this mild proposal was withdrawn. The most 
that the Imperialists could do was to carry, with 
the approval of strong Free-Trade speeches, a proposal 
asking the Government to appoint a Royal Commis- 
sion ‘‘to consider the possibilities of increasing and 
strengthening the trade relations between the different 
portions of the Empire.” We know of no course 
which would be better calculated to convince the 
governing classes of the dangers and embarrassments 
which must attend any deviation from the principles 
laid down by Cobden, Peel, and Gladstone, upon 
which our whole commercial. fabric has been built 
up. People point to America. The prosperity of 
manufacturing industries in the United States is ex- 
plained by the circumstance that the home market is 
the largest and richest Free-Trade area in the world. 
Germany has progressed owing to the creation of a 
similar but smaller area and to the adoption of a 
comparatively liberal tariff. But that tariff is ‘still 
sufficiently high to be a serious discouragement to 
German commerce ; and we are glad to see that Lord 
Avebury, in his presidential address to the Associated 
Chambers of Commerce, pointed so clearly to the true 
moral of the crisis which has overtaken German trade : 


“Last year he ventured to hint a doubt whether the 
state of German trade was altogether healthy, and sub- 


sequent events had fully justified his apprehensions. 
Their complicated system of bounties and subsidies and 
protection, helping one trade at the expense of another, 
would lead them more and more into intricate embarrass- 
ments, and the result of relying on special Government 
grants was that time and energy which might otherwise 
be given to business were devoted to attempts to put pres- 
sure on the Government departments and to influence 
the Legislature. The best thing a Government could do 
for commerce was to let it alone. So far as we were con- 
cerned, the efforts of foreign Governments to push some 
of their trades hampered and handicapped the rest. Our 
sheet-anchor was the favoured-nation clause. He trusted 
our Government would hold fast by the policy of the 
open door.” 


Another very important event has taken place this 
week, which will, we think, have a double effect. It 
will strengthen the Free-Trade movement on the con- 
tinent and in America, and it will greatly increase the 
aversion of the English working classes from Protection. 
We refer, of course, to the agreement which has been 
arrived at by the delegates of the various Powers who 
took part in the Sugar Conference at Brussels. The 
Conference has at last yielded to the threats of fiscal 
retaliation made by the English Government, and a 
convention has been signed which will in due course 
raise the price of sugar in England and lower it on the 
continent. This result has been achieved by a double 
process. The Governments of France, Germany, and 
Austria have agreed to abolish bounties on sugar, and 
have so made an important stride forward in the direc- 
tion of Free Trade. Great Britain, for its part, has 
agreed to join them in imposing a countervailing 
duty (equivalent to the bounty) on the sugar of any 
State which refuses to fall into line and prefers to con- 
tinue or establish a system of bounties on the export of 
its sugar. At the same time, we have promised not to 
give any differential advantage in the markets of Great 
Britain to sugar grown in the British colonies, so that the 
article which seemed to afford most promise to the 
contriver of an Imperial Zollverein has been removed 
from the sphere of his machinations. If, however, Free 
Trade is so unpopular as journalists suppose, or pretend 
to suppose, why did the 7imces welcome the convention 
as “a decided and important triumph for Free«Trade 
principles,” and why has Mr. Gerald Balfour, the 
President of the Board of Trade, followed suit? If 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer is meditating a 
Protectionist Budget, why is a member of the Cabinet 
anxious to claim the convention as a_ victory 
for Free Trade? The most jesuitical of Ministerial 
casuists would hardly venture to describe a 
duty on corn as another instalment of Cobdenism. 
We think, therefore, that the danger of a Protectionist 
Budget is distinctly less than it appeared a week or two 
ago. But that should not increase the apathy of 
English Free-Traders. The time has most certainly 
come when they should otganise themselves, and assert 
in the most convincing manner a preponderance which 
we believe to be overwhelming. Hitherto they have 
contented themselves with a policy of passive resistance 
to mischief-makers. They should now unite in 
a vigorous campaign against the wild expendi- 
ture and aggressive policy which feed upon one 
another. The reckless waste of money by the 
War Office and the other departments is one of the 
consequences of the evil passions which have been let 
loose by Imperialism. Until this waste has been 
stopped, and a resolute policy of retrenchment substi- 
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tuted, there will always be a danger of Protection 
through the multiplication of indirect taxes. There is 
no hope of a reproductive outlay on social purposes so 
long as taxes continue to be increased and so long as 
our workmen continue to be absorbed in military 
camps an naval arsenals. It is high time to rid 
politics of those diseased brains which vibrate to the 
imaginary alarms of contractors in uniform and 
speculators in patriotism. 





THE LIBERAL PARTY. 


HE appearance of Mr. Asquith’s name among 
the ‘‘ gazetted officers” of the new League had, 
of course, prepared the public mind for the grave 
announcement he made on Monday. It was still some- 
thing of a shock to hear that he had really abandoned 
Home Rule. The position he has held in the Liberal 
Party makes his decision a particularly serious matter. 
His public career began with Home Rule, for he won 
his seat in Parliament by turning out a Liberal Unionist 
in 1886. It was a great Irish political case—the 
Parnell Commission—which first made his name 
known from one end of the Party to the other. He 
moved the vote of no confidence in 1892 which turned 
out the Unionist Government. All these things add to 
the significance of a political conversion which would 
be important and disconcerting even if Mr. Asquith’s 
public life had not been so intimately connected with 
the agitation for a demand he now disowns. 

We confess that Mr. Asquith’s reasons for his 
change of mind are in our eyes more serious even than 
the fact itself. He thinks that Home Rule in the 
abstract is right and proper, but that public opinion— 
unfriendly enough to defeat Mr. Gladstone’s efforts—- 
is now so inflexibly hostile as to make it stupid for his 
successors to think of carrying a Home Rule Bill. 
Home Rule, on this theory, is not dead; it is only 
buried alive. It would still be a good thing to give 
Ireland Home Rule; but it is sheer folly to urge the 
country to do what is a good thing in itself, when the 
country has so clearly made up its mind that it will 
not. Mr. Gladstone, of course, was a great man, 
and we suppose it a sort of indirect compliment to his 
memory to admit that where he failed no one else can 
hope to succeed. There is one obvious reflection on this 
advice when it comes from a politician who is engaged 
in submitting a new programme for Liberal Leaguers 
to preach in the country. What if the country shows 
itself inhospitable and unfriendly to some other demiatid 
than that for Home Rule? What if the reforms of the 
Liberal League should turn out one day to be unwel- 
come to the nation? Would not such a situation call 
for another exercise of what we call ‘‘ apostasy” in 
others and ‘‘common sense” in ourselves? Is it not 
possible that at the end of the campaign of this new 
Liberal League we shall be left with the not very 
exhilarating spectacle of a cemetery stocked with the 
live and healthy measures that would be excellent in 
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themselves, if only they were to the taste of the 
country ? 

Three Liberals, who speak with the authority that 
comes from a long and faithful career in Liberalism, 
have given during the last week the best answer 
to the enervating doctrines Lord Rosebery has 
been preaching, with what effects we have seen, 
the last few months. There is one view that 
it is the mission of Liberalism to place men who 
call themselves Liberals in office in order to carry 
out such measures as the majority att the moment 
might fancy. That view ignores, of course, all the 
history of the Liberal Party. Historically, that party 
has existed to give effect to certain principles, 
and to give effect to them in the only way that is 
possible in a free country—by converting the nation to 
them. The men who wanted a particular reform were 
almost always in a minority at the first. Possibly they 
felt some of the exhilaration which Mr. Meredith 
attributes to minorities, from the consciousness that the 
young world and its triumphs are with the minorities. 
At any rate, they never felt dismay. Theynever thought 
that it was worth while to drop their reform in order to 
become a majority—propler vitam vivendt perdere 
causas. Mr. Bryce, speaking at Oxford on Saturday, 
said very truly that Liberals must have “faith in the 
power of truth and time,” and that it was just when 
their cause was most unpopular that their loyalty was 
most precious. Lord Spencer said at Eastbourne that 
if the Liberal Party gave up Home Rule, he must cease 
to belong to the Liberal Party. 


“He was not prepared to give up the principle of Mr. 
Gladstone’s great measures which were still in the field, 
(Hear, hear.) He admitted that it might not be practical to 
propose a Home Rule measure at the present time, but he 
could not admit that Home Rule meant separation. He was 
in favour of a reasonable and safe measure of Home Rule. 
(Cheers.) He detested and deprecated the bitter hostitity 
of the Irish Party to this country throughout the war; but 
if they waited till Ireland was loyal they would not be able 
to apply the remedy which they believed eventually would 
make Ireland as loyal, contented, and patriotic towards this 
country as the French-Canadians were now. He had not 
and would not alter the views he held on this question, 
(Loud cheers.)” 


That is the spirit in which the great Liberals of 
history—the ‘‘illustrious dead” whose exploits the 
Liberal Leader recalled in his fine speech on 
Wednesday—carried great reforms, inspired admin- 
istration, modified abuses, created a_ splendid 
tradition, and, not least important, educated the 
nation. These men did not cower beneath the wall 
when mobs were flinging calumnies and nicknames at 
anyone who dared to stand upright and say that the 
country wanted what was wrong and what was bad for 
it. They made up their minds, and set to work to con- 
vert the country. They did not ask themselves whether 
they ran some risk of provoking odious epithets if 
they disagreed with every bawling and sprawling 
majority. It is often forgotten in modern discus- 
sions that it is the part of Liberalism not merely to 
carry certain reforms, but to keep alive in the nation 
certain sacred principles of freedom and justice. What 
is to become of the traditions of political sincerity, 
constancy, and courage, if the Liberal Party forgets 
them? The Liberal Leader, Mr. Bryce, and Lord 
Spencer were, like Lord Rosebery, active Liberals at 
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the time of the Midlothian campaign. 
they have not unlearned its lessons. 

Like Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, Lord Spencer 
spoke with some severity of the action of the founders 
of the new Liberal League : 


‘** He was afraid, if he was rightly informed, that the new 
society went a great deal further—that not only was it to be 
an organisation of its own, but it was really to regulate and 
settle the policy of the Liberal Party. As he said before, 
they were asked not to be hypocritical, and he must say 
that he totally disagreed with his policy, and could not pos- 
sibly wish, it success, He could not help remembering the 
text that “every kingdom divided against itself is brought to 
desolation.” He trusted he was wrong, but he thought if 
the League went or. it would have that effect. He had 
always held that, unless there was a vital principle involved, 
politiciars ought to sink their differences and unite on the 
great principles for which the party had to fight.” 


Unlike him, 


From the language of Lord Rosebery and Mr. Asquith 
it is difficult to understand how this League is to 
help the Liberal Party. It is argued in some quarters 
that a man who calls himself a Liberal cannot 
open his mouth without helping the Liberal Party. 
He may address huge audiences, largely composed 
of supporters of the Government, who applaud 
vociferously his attacks on the Leader of the Oppo- 
sition, his recantation of Home Rule, and though 
his speech is in great part an assault on Liberal 
ideas and on the men who are taking all the hard 
knocks of politics in the effort to maintain and to spread 
those ideas, he is in some mysterious way doing a good 
day’s work for Liberalism, and writing his name in 
red letters on its calendar. The affectation seems 
to us a childish trickery which can deceive no one. 
When a man asks the Liberal Party to abjure its 
principles, it is so much the worse and not so much the 
better that he calls himself a Liberal. There are three 
great questions on which certain Liberals differ from 
their party. Is the Party for or against the Imperialism 
which forgave the Jameson Raid, made the war, 
stripped the country, swept women and children into 
prison, and treated as Napoleon treated Hofer, a 
brave officer whom disease delivered into our hands? 
Is its only complaint on these matters that of the Vice- 
Presidents of the League, that farm-burning should have 
been ‘‘more methodical” and executions ‘‘more dignified”? 
Is it for or against the policy which governs Ireland by 
a garrison a few miles from the centre of our ‘‘tolerant” 
Empire? Is it for or against a blindfold military 
expenditure leading to conscription and the repeal of 
Free Trade? These are the questions on which the 
Liberal League cannot help, and can only injure the 
Liberal Party. Happily the Leader of the Opposition 
is assured of the support of Lord Spencer, Sir William 
Harcourt, Mr. Morley, Lord Ripon, and Mr. Bryce. 
He is assured, too, of the support of the great 
majority of the party in the country, whose confidence 
and respect he has won by his stubborn fidelity to a 
great cause in the sharpest fight of this generation. 





THE CASE OF KRITZINGER. 


HE Daily News printed on Thursday a second 
letter from Mr. Dewdney Drew, the Congrega- 
tionalist minister in Cape Colony who approved of the 


war but protested against farm-burning, giving further 
particulars of,Scheepers’s trial. His letter is sad reading 
for Englishmen. Mr. Drew mentions that several 
letters and telegrams were produced in court from 
British officers acknowledging the kindness Scheepers 
had shown them when they were prisoners in 
his hands. Scheepers had 200 men under his com- 
mand, and with that force he had at one time or 
another captured some 1,300 British soldiers. That 
circumstance alone gives a very ugly look to a pro- 
ceeding which if it were an unimpeachable act of jus- 
tice would still run the risk of going down to history 
as a very mean retaliation. Mr. Brodrick admitted in 
the House of Commons on Monday that Scheepers was 
an Oxange Free Stater, and therefore,in no sense of that 
elastic word, arebel. For what crimes was he put to 
death? For arson—by officers of Lord Roberts’s 
army? For devastation—by men who had helped to 
make two States into a wilderness? The fatal charge 
against him, if these broke down, must have been that 
he shot natives. Yet when a colonial captain had a 
native shot in cold blood the Cape authorities refused 
—not to sentence him—but even to put him on his 
trial. The custom which holds black life cheap in 
South Africa is deplorable and to be condemned, but it 
is the custom unhappily of all white men and not only of 
the Boers alone. We should like to know what quarter 
Mr. Rhodes gave to the Matabele. The chief fault in the 
whole matter lies with those who arm the black men 
in a quarrel between white men in that country. 
Scheepers would be at large at this moment capturing 
our soldiers if he had not been struck down by disease 
and then betrayed by a native, a fact which makes 
his execution particularly repugnant to chivalrous men. 
The Pall Mall Gazette, strongly as it supports the 
Government, demands very justly that the Government 
should make public the evidence on which he was con- 
victed. Was it the evidence—proverbially untrust- 
worthy—of natives? 


Happily there is clearly an awakening of opinion 
in the country, and protests against the policy of shoct- 
ing our enemies after court-martial have been raised in 
various quarters. Of these the most impressive comes 
from Oxford, in a memorial signed by Dr. Caird, Dr. 
Magrath, Principal Rhys, Dr. Fairbairn, and other 
conspicuous Oxford personages, in which stress 
is laid in particular on the folly of splashing 
the history of our rule in South Africa with the blood 
of men who will be remembered as martyrs. This is 
not the way to save the lives of black men, for it 
obviously does not intimidate. It is the way to 
reinforce the Boers in the field, and to leave an undying 
hatred amongst men whom the Government profess to 
hope to turn into loyal citizens. It is bad policy, and 
it lacerates the English sense of what is honourable 
and chivalrous in war. We are careful enough to 
weigh all the evidence, to have the most competent 
judges, the most thorough examination, before we 
allow one of our own countrymen to be put to death, 
Can we afford to be less scrupulous in the case of men 
who have carried arms against us? If the spirit which 


showed no mercy to a chivalrous foe when disabled 


by disease wreaks the same vengeance on the wounded 
commandant whose heroism has made him our 
prisoner, the conscience of Englishmen of all parties 
will revolt. 


—— 
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NAVAL EXPENDITURE. 


“I think that any one who touches even the fringe of the 
administration of that great service must feel haunted by 
the idea that all this will be tested one day. When the guns 
are shotted and the war-heads are on the torpedoes, when 
the sound of firing is heard in the Channel and losses are 
reported, and when men’s hearts fail them, that is the time 
when all this will be tested; and I do truly believe that that 
is the conviction which is in the mind of every man who is 
concerned in the administration of the Admiralty.” 

Tis pitiful to think that a great spending depart- 
ment like the Admiralty should be represented in 
the House of Commons by the melodramatic incom- 
petence of Mr. Arnold-Forster. If these delirious 
palpitations are produced by a nervous disorder, Mr. 
Arnold-Forster should seek rest. If they result from 
a knowledge of the inefficiency of the British Navy, he 
should resign his office and attack the Government. 
If they are assumed for the sake of forcing through the 
Houseof Commons Naval Estimates three times as great 
as those which sufficed from 1865 to 1885, we can only 
say that Mr. Arnold-Forster is playing a dishonest part. 
Unfortunately he gets support from the Opposition. 
When Mr. Lough very properly protested against the im- 
moderate growth of expenditure upon the Navy during 
the last fifteen or sixteen years—a growth amounting 
to 230 per cent.—Sir Charles Dilke and Mr. Asquith 
supported the Government and asked for more.” They 
have, it seems, no standard or criterion. They are not 
satisfied with superiority to two Powers, orthree Powers, 
or four Powers. Expenditure for the sake of expendi- 
ture, increase upon increase, million upon million, until 
the commerce which they would protect is sunk by 
the weight of insurance. Mr. Robertson, who has 
had practical experience of the Admiralty, protests 
against a theory of expenditure which apparently has 
no limit except the satiety of the contractors and the 
capacity of the shipbuilding yards. Mr. Haldane talks 
glibly of ‘‘ the good tradition” which has obtained for 
some years past—since Mr. Goschen, we suppose, 
embarked upon the sea. It is very fine for Lord Rose- 
bery to preach economy to the Epsom ratepayers, but 
what sort of economy do Lord Rosebery’s lieutenants 
preach to the departments which fleece the Epsom tax- 
payers ? 

In pointing to the number of men voted for the 
French Navy, Mr. Robertson was following strictly 
on the lines laid down in Mr. Cobden’s criticisms 
of Lord Palmerston’s naval scares. ‘*‘ When you take 
the number of men voted and employed in the Navy, 
you have the clue to all the other expenses of the 
Navy ; that is never attempted to be denied by anyone 
who understands anything of these matters.” Our 
quotation is from a famous speech delivered by Mr. 
Cobden at Rochdale on June 26, 1861—a speech which 
advocates of unlimited expenditure are too fond of 
perverting to their ownuses. Mr. Asquith some time 
ago, and Mr. Herbert Samuel in a book which he con- 
ceives to be an up-to-date codification of Liberal 
doctrines, have quoted a phrase from this speech in 
order to suggest that Richard Cobden would not have 
been the man to protest against the gigantic increases 
of naval armaments which we are exhorted year by 
year to welcome and applaud. Mr. Cobden, we are 
told, would have voted too millions rather than 
that England should lose the command of the seas. 
Maybe ; but what is the command of the seas? The 





principal object of Mr. Cobden’s public policy from 
the time of the repeal of the Corn Laws was to reduce 
by every kind of economy the expenditure upon the 
Army and the Navy, and with the help of those reduc- 
tions to promote peaceful intercourse and commerce 
with the great nations of the world. He held firmly to 
the tradition that our Navy should be greater by one- 
third than that of France, and that this proportion 
should be preserved not merely because it was tradi- 
tional but because it was reasonable. For had not 
England more colonies and dependencies as well as 
a larger amount of mercantile tonnage to protect than 
France? Besides, France had a land frontier and a 
much larger army than England: 
“ Allthese things give us a right to have a Navy somewhat 
in the proportion to the French Navy which we find to have 
existed if we look back over the past century. Nobody has 


disputed it. I would be the last person who would ever 

advocate any undue change in this proportion,” 
But Mr. Asquith, who has appealed to this speech 
of Mr. Cobden’s, is not satisfied with a naval 
expenditure three times as large as that of France, 
and that at a time when the French Minister himself 
considers that Great Britain gets better value for the 
money spent upon her fleet than France. Mr. Cobden 
continued : 

“On the contrary—I have said it in the House of Com- 
mons, and I repeat it to you—if the French Government 
showed a sinister design to increase their Navy to an 
equality with ours; then after every explanation to prevent 
such an absurd waste, I should vote 100 millions sterling 
rather than allow that Navy to be increased to a level with 
ours—because I should say that any attempt of that sort 
without any legitimate grounds would argue some sinister 
designs upon this country.” 


A lawyer who quoted a phrase from a judgment which 
so entirely falsified the meaning and intention of the 
judge, would be regarded by any Court with suspicion, 
and the New Liberals are equally open to censure when 
they support the swollen Estimates of the present Govern- 
ment by an appeal to “ the 100 millions” of Mr. Cobden. 
It may be a great pity that Mr. Cobden and Mr. Glad- 
stone threw their whole weight on to the side of a 
policy of peace and retrenchment. It may bea fine thing 
for the country that Mr. Asquith and Sir Edward Grey 
are helping to push the chariot of Tory Imperia- 
lism along the path of war and expenditure. But let 
no citizen who values authority and consults tradition 
be deceived by misquotations into supposing that the 
Old Liberalism had any affinity to the New. Sir Charles 
Dilke, in the interesting letter which appears in another 
column, speaks with perfect plainness. He thinks that 
thepresent Naval Estimates are grotesquely inadequate. 
His opinion is only another proof that the reassertion 
of Liberal principles is far more important at the present 
moment than party unity. No Liberal Leader can lead 
usefully until he has made up his mind to denounce 
aggressive Imperialism and progressive militarism in 
the abstract, and to resist them in the concrete. 

The Naval Estimates are £31,255,000, a ‘net 
effective increase” of £1,134,000. Let us see if 
such a scale of expenditure is justified either by 
colonial contribution or foreign competition ; and this 
can best be done by the aid of an interesting return 
which has been made to the House of Commons, 
which provides material for a comparison between the 
naval expenditure of Great Britain and that of her 
colonies and other countries in the year 1900. For the 
Imperial expenditure upon the British Navy and its 
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apportionment among the different free commonwealths 
of the Empire the following table will serve : 


Naval 
Revenue. Total exports. expenditure. 
United Kingdom... £130,384,000 ... £386,345,000 ... £28,478,000 
Australian‘colonies 29,180,000 .... 62,817,000 ... 165,000 
New Zealand _... 5,651,000 ... 13,246,000 ... 20,000 
Canada... +» 10,549,000 ... 39,430,000 dies _ 
Cape of Good Hope 6, 236,000 ... “ 30,000 


Upon these figures even Mr. Seddon and Mr. See will 
hardly expect to control Admiralty as well as War 
Office contracts. We hope that some Liberal member 
will be enterprising enough to ask for a similar return 
showing the relative contributions of Great Britain and 
her colonies (a) to the normal military expenditure of 
the Empire and (4) to the war. If the Government 
refuses to furnish the information we have no doubt 
that a rough estimate can be made by some unofficial 
statistician. 

The comparison of our naval expenditure with 
that of other countries shows that either (1) the 
alarmists have been issuing false statements, or (2) 
the Admiralty’s spending department is much more 
inefficient and wasteful (or corrupt) than that of 
other foreign countries. A small table will suffice to 
show that we have no reason to fear danger at sea if 
the test of expenditure is to be adopted. If it is not, 
then let the Navy League ask not for larger Estimates, 
but for more efficiency. It will be simplest in this case 
to give the figures roughly in million pounds sterling : 


Revenue. Exports. Naval 


expenditure. 
United asnaguuaaeae = oo 1 ws OO us 
Russia Hee ae «< ena Bu & 
France ani oe oo oe S66 «so 85 os 
Germany ... os eee a ae aa 
United States... ie as SO i Se on. 
Japan owe . sev oo 96 ws BE = 


The naval eupentivere of the United landem, there- 
fore, slightly exceeds that of Russia, France, and 
Germany combined, though our revenue is not one- 
third of the three combined. We do not believe that 
public opinion will long regard with equanimity an 
expenditure so vastly in excess of the proportion which 
our brave ancestors regarded as sufficient to maintain 
the command of the seas. The present estimates are 
really an insult to the men and officers of the Navy. 
Lord Selborne evidently thinks that one French sailor 
and one Russian are equal to three or four tars. 





MR. CHAMBERLAIN ON THE CAMPS. 


[* is fortunate for the unhappy people in the con- 

centration camps that Mr. Chamberlain’s deeds 
are sometimes better than his words. By his activity 
since he took the matter up he has done a great deal 
to make life in the camps possible. The death rate 
under the new management is rapidly falling. Every- 
where Mr. Chamberlain’s opponents have given him 
the fullest credit for his energy. But when, on Tues- 
day night, he rose to defend the camps, his method 
was to make a savage attack on those who have 
praised him, to deny the grave deficiencies which his 
practical reforms have repaired, and to commit himself 
to a series of extraordinary inaccuracies. Of these we 
will give a few samples, 


Mr. Chamberlain said, ‘‘ We always said that no 
expense should be spared.” On the contrary, the first 
Blue Book on the camps says that economy is as 
essential as the welfare of the people. It was not till 
last November, twelve months after the camps were 
started, that Mr. Chamberlain cabled that no expense 
was to be considered. He says that there was no delay 
in remedying defects when they were pointed out. Sir 
Walter Foster immediately afterwards showed that 
there had been six months’ delay in carrying out so 
simple a recommendation as that of boiling the drink- 
ing water at Johannesburg. The whole series of defects 
made public by Miss Hobhouse in June were not 
remedied till late in the autumn, under the influence of 
Mrs. Fawcett’s committee. The portrait of Lizzie 
Van Zyl Mr. Chamberlain had the hardihood to declare 
was taken by the doctor to illustrate the state in which 
people came to thecamp. The doctor’s own statement 
is that it was taken some days after the child—who 
had been in the camp—was admitted to the hospital. 
So far for the first set of inaccuracies, those bearing on 
the conditions of camp life. 

The bringing of the people into the camps Mr. 
Chamberlain sought to excuse by a misleading reference 
to the Kitchener-Botha correspondence. He puts it 
that Lord Kitchener offered to leave them on their 
farms if General Botha would allow them to observe 
the oath of neutrality. There is a juggle here between 
two classes of people—the surrendered burghers and 
the families of those on commando or captive. What 
Botha refused to do was to leave unmolested, burghers 
who had deserted their country and taken the oath of 
neutrality. What Lord Kitchener replied was that in 
that case he should bring into camp not only these 
burghers but also the wives and children of the 
men on commando and of prisoners of war. In 
other words, if Mr. Chamberlain sticks to this version 
of the origin of the camps he must admit that for one 
class—those who originally were placed on half-rations 
—the concentration was a punitive measure, an act of 
retaliation for Botha’s refusal to leave the surrendered 
burghers alone. We should advise Mr. Chamberlain 
to let this argument alone, It makes the history of 
the camps look far worse than the old story ever made 
them—an unfortunate consequence of the clearing of 
the country. 

On the rate of mortality, too, Mr. Chamberlain per- 
formed some astonishing feats. He coolly assumed 
that the ordinary rate of mortality in the Transvaal was 
100 per 1,000. For this there is not a tittle of evidence, 
and such a rate is absolutely impossible in a 
country where the population is not dying out, but 
rapidly increasing, by ‘‘ natural increase ” as well as 
by immigration. The actual death rate at Pretoria 
before the war is given by the foreign consuls at 25 per 
1,000. Having assumed a death rate of 100, Mr. 
Chamberlain inferred that in a population of 100,000 
there would be 10,000 deaths in eight months. Where 
did he learn arithmetic? His knowledge of vital 
statistics is so small that he took credit for the fact 
that the present death rate of children under twelve in 
the camps is less than that of infants under one in 
England. He ought to know that there is absolutely 
no comparison between the mortality of infants and 
that of children. He tries to represent the normal 


mortality of Cape Colony as excessive; but if this - 


is true of white infantile mortality—a statement which 
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we should not take without proof from Mr. Chamber- 
lain—it is certainly untrue of the mortality as a whole, 
which is very low, being under 16 per 1,000. In regard 
to infantile mortality at the Cape, Sir John Brunner 
interposed with the retort that the figure given by Mr. 
Chamberlain is not equal to that of some parts of 


Liverpool. Mr. Chamberlain can miss a point when 
he chooses, and replied by asking why, then, was not 
the state of Liverpool denounced? The answer, of 
course, is that, bad as the unsanitary parts of some of 
our towns may be, and though they are far worse than 
the normal conditions of Boer life which Mr. Chamber- 
lain was denouncing, the mortality in them is not one- 
tenth of what it has been in the ‘concentration camps. 
Mr. Chamberlain’s reputation will survive this speech, 
because in him recklessness in controversial statement 
has long since been discounted. But it is greatly to 
be regretted that a man in his responsible position 
should not treat very grave facts with greater care, 
and should show himself at once so slipshod in state- 
ment and so loose in reasoning. 


WHY THE WAR GOES ON. 


(By Our MILITAry CORRESPONDENT.) 


OR the first time in nine months we have achieved a 

definite success against the enemy. ‘That success, 

if we are not very careful, will do us more harm than the 

whole series of petty humiliations, which had come to be 
regarded as the normal course of the war. 

Victory in war can be measured only in terms of 
psychology. The attitude of the victor, his power of sub- 
jecting the vanquished to his terms, depend upon the mind. 
So long as it is “ worth the enemy’s while” for the struggle 
in South Africa to continue, so long we shall continue to 
spend seven millions a month, and to kill, cripple, or ex- 
haust thirty thousand men a year. In proportion as we 
deceive ourselves into believing the war to be doing well, in 
that proportion our efforts relax, and the war tends to be 
prolonged. In proportion as we recognise the increasing 
gravity of the military problem, in that proportion our 
chance of solving it increases. 

The same is true of the enemy. It is his temper, his 
state of mind, that determines his attitude, and inclines 
him towards submission or resistance. The two compo- 
nent factors of that temper are, first, the nature of our 
demands ; secondly, the picture the enemy makes to him- 
self of the state of the fight ; and in that picture much the 
most important element is a comparison of the present 
with the past. The question he asks himself is: “ Am I, 
on the whole, stronger than I was ?” And if he can 
answer that question in the affirmative his renewed con- 
fidence has much more effect in prolonging the war than 
any calculation of immediate numbers or resources. 

Now, it is not difficult to determine the state of both 
the factors to which we have alluded. Our demand is that 
the enemy shall cease to exist as a nation, shall give up his 
customs, his laws, and perhaps his language. So complete 
was our success in June, 1900, that had our demands been 
framed on the model of the most extravagant claims known 
to modern European history, we should have gained our 
object. “Imperialism” knows nothing of history or of 
the nature of European civilisation ; it is conducted to some 
extent by Oriental minds, it is instructed by an ignorant 
rhetorical literature, which, but a generation ago, would 
have been left to the reading of those uneducated and 
hitherto powerless classes to which it properly belongs. 





“Imperialism ” could not help, of its nature, making the 
most enormous of blunders. It demanded what it had read 
of in its books as a fine, glaring success: that the enemy 
should, at its dictation, commit political suicide. Un- 
fortunately, the character of the Western and Christian 
races is incapable of such an act. In Asia such things are 
done ; in Europe and its colonies they are not; a natural 
ignorance of this truth has misled the greater part of our 
Press upon the resistance of the enemy, its duration, and 
its chances of success. 

The second factor in forming the enemy’s mind upon 
the present state of the war, we can also approximately 
arrive at. Without any question he must regard his posi 
tion as steadily improving: (1) He disposes of numbers 
which since June have grown steadily with every month, 
(2) He sees our military policy reduced to an elaborate 
defensive system, and he knows that that system cannot in 
the coming winter be maintained in the complete state 
which is necessary to its efficiency. (3) He appreciates 
(what we are not told) the rapid increase in the number of 
non-efficients in our army. (4) He receives a regular im- 
pression of surrenders—the surrender to him of small 
bodies is a weekly feature of his life ; he has come to regard 
it as normal. (5) He sees the quality of the reinforce- 
ments sent out against him getting worse and worse as time 
proceeds: the “ second” Yeomanry, the dock labourers of 
Port Elizabeth, the last Australian contingent, the young 
boys and even invalids whom we are now compelled to 
send to South Africa, inspire him with an increasing con- 
fidence. 

To counteract this mood one thing and one thing only 
would serve. It would be the appearance at the seat of 
war of a large body of fresh men, properly trained, mobile, 
and well disciplined. Perhaps such a body might confront 
him within twelve months; but he knows that his oppo- 
nents have been lulled into a false sense of security, he 
knows that it is too late to raise such a force in time for 
the next South African spring, and he knows that, thanks 
tv an inept policy of concealment and falsehood, the English 
public will not stand a severe strain or a sudden call upon 
its resources. 

It will be easier to understand the enemy’s attitude at 
this moment if we construct for ourselves an imaginary re- 
port, such as might be sent this week by the Boer Govern- 
ment to their delegates in Europe. We do not mean such 
a report as is published for the edification of the general 
public. Exaggeration and concealment are the common 
features of such open reports: we have erred pitifully and 
uselessly in that way—for instance, Englishmen are expected 
to believe that, in the last “ drive,” a thousand armed Boers 
were captured without a casualty upon our side! But the 
Boers, though they are more cautious, do the same kind 
cf thing: for instance, their Government announced the 
capture of four companies and six guns at Kalkhoevel in 
April, and have just lately announced the capture of four 
guns by De Wet on January 24. In secret reports, whether 
those received by our Cabinet from Lord Kitchener or those 
received in Holland from Botha and Steyn, the truth is 
much more nearly adhered to. Supposing the report to be 
strictly accurate, setting down nothing as certain but what is 
known, it is not difficult to draw up the terms in which such 
a document would reach Europe. It would run as follows : 

“ Following instructions from headquarters the pressure 
upon General Botha in the Eastern Transvaal was relieved 
in December by General De Wet, whose forces were suc- 
cessful in three important engagements, capturing guns and 
prisoners and ending in the capture of a camp and depot 
at Tweefontein on Christmas Day. On that occasion, as 
your honour knows, five hundred of the enemy were killed, 
wounded, or captured, two guns taken, an immense mass of 
stores destroyed, and over a thousand rifles, with some 
250,000 rounds of S.A.A., fell into our hands. The enemy’s 
Commander-in-Chief at once concentrated every available 
part of his striking force in the N.E. Transvaal, and organ- 
ised an elaborate system of cordons, employing over twenty 
thousand mounted men. At the same time certain of the 
lines of blockhouses were so strengthened that it was im- 
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possible to cross them at pleasure, and great care kad to be 
exercised in choosing the points that might be attacked. 
We were no longer able to rely, as is our practice, upon the 
position being held by native guards, for the blockhouse 
lines in question were manned entirely by regular sol- 
diers for the occasion. The forces under General 
De Wet decided, in spite of all these prepara- 
tions, to remain in the North-Eastern district, and 
orders were conveyed to General Delarey to withdraw 
pressure by a renewed activity to the west of Pretoria. 
Meanwhile General De Wet sent north a small body, which 
achieved two signal successes in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of Johannesburg. General De Wet’s determination 


to draw the enemy into his district was an advantage heavily - 


paid for. The operations proceeded throughout the month 
of February, and the orders to remain as close as possible 
to the English lines, harassing them, and keeping them 
employed, has cost us at least 250 men out of the small 
total remaining with General De Wet. Moreover, our main 
laager, with all its cattle and young horses, women, children, 
old men, invalids, and waggons, 50,000 rounds of S.A.A. 
and 1,000 rifles, was captured near Harrismith on the 
27th. Our fighting force found no difficulty in escaping, 
but the guard of the laager surrendered it on terms without 
an engagement. 

“Meanwhile General Delarey had promptly executed 
the orders entrusted to him, and had gained the most im- 
portant victory of the year, four guns, many hundred pri- 
soners, horses, &c., being captured close to Klerksdorp, 
the depleted garrison of which town could offer no resist- 
ance. Obeying the general instruction no prisoners were 
retained, and we can assure your honours that no reprisals 
will be taken until your honour’s order upon the matter 
is rescinded. There is no difficulty in maintaining this 
policy in the two Republics, but the commandoes in Cape 
Colony are said to be more restive under it.” 





THE LICENSING BILL. 
A Criticism (continued). 


CLAusE 8.—‘‘ Power of justices as to retail off- 
licenses.” The first part of the clause is, we suppose, 
intended to make it necessary for a ‘‘ grocer,” who 
takes out a wine dealer’s license from the excise, to 
take also a justices’ license if he can get one; while, at 
the same time, it protects the spirit dealer or regular 
wine merchant from any such requirements. 

In order to appreciate the effect of the second por- 
tion of the clause, we must remind our readers that in 
respect to ‘‘ off” licenses the discretion of justices in 
granting either a new or renewal license is not at 
present unlimited, but is restricted to four specific 
grounds, though in the years 1880 and 1882 the restric- 
tion was abolished as to off deer licenses. The present 
bill, while repealing the legislation of 1880 and 1882, 
removes the restriction generally, and gives magistrates 
‘liberty in their free and unqualified discretion” to 
grant or refuse licenses for the sale of beer,wine, spirit, 
sweets, &c., by retail, to be consumed off the premises. 
This provision will not, we suppose, be wholly un- 
pleasing to the present holders of such licenses, nor to 
the holders of other licenses who have suffered from 
the competition of the ‘‘ grocer’s” license, especially as 
no attack is made on the privileges of the anfe 1869 
new licenses. 

CLausE 9.—‘‘ Control of justices over structure of 
licensed premises.”’ This clause is of no public interest 
or importance. 

CLausE 10.—‘‘ Removal of disqualification of 
justices interested in railways.” This is all very well 
so far as mere shareholders (especially if only trustees 


are concerned, but why should the directors of a railway 
owning a large hotel be allowed to assist in refusing 
the renewal of the license of a rival establishment ? 

CLAUSES 11 and 12.—These clauses refer only to 
the disqualification of justices’ clerks, and the alteration 
of the dates of the licensing meeting with the necessary 
transitory provisions. 

CLAUSES 13, 14, AND 16.—These clauses contain a 
few proposed alterations as to the practice on applica- 
tions for transfer, temporary authorities, &c. 

CLAUSE 15.—This clause contains a useful provi- 
sion requiring the granting of ‘‘ occasional” licenses 
to take place in ofen court by /wo justices, after notice 
to the police. 

CLAusE 17 extends the necessity for confirmation to 
“off” licenses, and provides against the ‘‘ rushing” 
of applications for confirmation to which attention was 
directed in The Speaker of September 14. 

Causes 18 -25.—These clauses relate solely to the 
‘* registration of clubs,” and have been received with 
great applause. But as there seems to be no possible 
reason why a club should not ‘register,’ and no 
possible means of preventing the registration, the only 
clauses of any practical interest appear to be Clause 22 
(which provides for the issue of a search warrant) and 
Clause 21, which enables ‘‘a court of summary juris- 
diction” to strike the club off the register, if satisfied 
that it is ‘‘ bogus ” or that there is ‘‘ frequent drunken- 
ness” on its premises. It is hardly conceivable that 
the Legislature would tolerate such a proceeding unless 
the clause were amended by requiring the complaint to 
be made on oath, the hearing to be in ofen court before 
at least /wo justices, after due notice to the club 
and the insertion of a provision for appeal against 
the order directing the club to be struck off the register. 
But, after all, we need not concern ourselves with these 
details, unless and until the promoters of the bill have 
called our attention to some clause or provision which 
would operate to prevent the members of the ill-fated 
venture from starting a precisely similar club next 
door, with the same name and objects, and insisting 
upon its registration forthwith. 





THE MANCHESTER ‘COMMERCIAL 
SOCIETY,” 1794-1801. 


F all human documents perhaps the minutes of 
() societies are the least promising, and of their 
genus the species once called ‘‘ Commercial Society,” 
now ‘‘ Chamber of Commerce,” might be expected to 
yield the minimum of mental juice. But there are 
exceptions to every rule, and the records of the 
Manchester Chamber of Commerce contain material 
which, selected, arranged, and illustrated by Mr. Helm, 
the present secretary, throws light upon two of the 
darkest and most thrilling episodes in the history of 
English trade. We see the nation going down into the 
valley of the shadow of war—the Manchester Society 
was founded in 1794 and ‘‘suspended” in 1801—then 
the curtain drops to be raised in 1820, when the nation is 
staggering under a load of debt and taxes, bad trade and 
starvation, for which it would happily be hard to find a 
parallel in modern history. In Manchester, as in other 
places, the French war was inaugurated with enthu- 
siasm. The clergy in full canonicals marched with the 
recruiting sergeant through the streets. But very 
soon its strain began to be felt. Nations, as Mr. Helm 
reminds us, ‘‘ cannot be fed upon the pomp and circum- 
stancesassociated with militaryand navalexploits.”” The 
mobs which had rioted for war began to riot for bread. 
In 1796 ‘‘the gentry, clergymen, and tradesmen of 
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Manchester pledged themselves by resolutions pro- 
minently advertised in the local newspapers to effect a 
reduction in the recourse to wheat-flour by at least one- 
third. Pies and puddings ceased to appear on the 
tables of some of the middle classes, while the artisans 
and labourers were on the verge of starvation.” 

In spite of war and misery the eighteenth 
century wound up in a marvellous peroration of 
invention and industry. The application of steam 
to manufactures was producing a revolution scarcely 
less tremendous than that which had for its watch- 
word ‘‘liberty, equality, and fraternity.” But in 1794 
the handloom was not yet superseded. The first 
steam engine used in the Manchester cotton trade 
was only five years old. It is difficult for those 
who know Lancashire and the West Riding to 
conceive of the conditions under which an industry 
of such magnitude (though petty to the modern eye) 
was carried on, The manufactured goods of Man- 
chester were sent for export by waggon to Liverpool 
and thence shipped to the Mediterranean and other 
ports. Those for Northern or Central Europe were 
generally taken by waggon to Huddersfield or Sowerby 
Bridge and thence by the Aire and Calder Navigation 
Company to Hull. That company, we are told, ‘‘ held 
a position of control and influence which could 
hardly be claimed now for the most important 
railway company in the kingdom.” An attempt in 
1796 to increase the rates between Hull and Sowerby 
by 23 percent. was, however, frustrated by the action 
of the Manchester Chamber and of the Vicar of Roch- 
dale (!), a spirited man of business, who presided over 
the Rochdale Canal Company. From the schedule of 
a proposed rival service we gather that the average 
rates for carriage of goods from Manchester to Hull 
somewhat exceeded 50 shillings per ton. In the absence 
of railways, roads should have been well maintained. 
But McAdam had not yet lived, and there can be no 
doubt that most roads in the North of England were 
very bad indeed. One of the principal roads, the turn- 
pike between Preston and Wigan (only eighteen miles 
in length) was traversed in summer by Arthur Young 
some time before. He met with ruts four feet deep, 
and warns ‘travellers who may accidently purpose to 
travel this terrible county ” to avoid this highway ‘‘as 
they would the devil.” 

“The only mending it receives in places is the tumbling 
in some loose stones, which serve no other purpose but 
jolting a carriage in the most intolerable manner. These are 
not merely opinions, but facts, for I actually passed three 
carts broken down in these eighteen miles of execrable 
memory.” 

Communication by letter was also slow and costly. 
The state of the roads accounted for some, though not 
all, the inefficiency of the post-office. The Manchester 
branch was conducted bya lady and two clerks. Its gross 
receipts in 1790 (£11,000) *‘ were said at the time to 
exceed those of any other provincial centre.” The post 
from London to Manchester took two days, and did 
not leave on Sunday. Now it happened that the Conti- 
nental mail arrived in London on Saturday evening. 
The letters for Manchester were detained there until 
Monday night, and were only delivered in Manchester 
on Wednesday, Tuesday being the chief market-day. 
The Earl of Leicester and the Earl of Chesterfield 
were then joint holders of the office of Postmaster- 
General—the country is now satisfied with one incom- 
petent peer—and were approached by the Manchester 
Chamber with a view to the removal of this 
embarrassment to trade, and asked to devise some 
means of delivering the Continental mail in Man- 
chester on market-day. But there were many official 
objections—dealers would be kept waiting, London 
merchants would remonstrate, and various expenses 
would be incurred—and the petition was refused. But 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer did far more harm 
than all the other Government officials put together. 
Mr. Pitt is said to have understood ‘‘the Wealth of 


Nations” and to have regarded himself as a disciple of 
Adam Smith. If so, from his fustian tax to his fustian 
sinking fundhe sinned against the light. His commercial 
treaty with France was an essay in the right direction ; 
but when he came to finance a war which he ought to 
have avoided he quickly proved that in the science of 
taxation a little knowledge is a more dangerous thing 
than ignorance. Pitt’s taxes were worse than the taxes of 
Lord North. It must be admitted, however, that even 
in Manchester political economy was in a very primi- 
tive condition. Its richest citizen, Mr. Peel, grand- 
father of the great Sir Robert, published in 1780 a 
pamphlet, entitled Zhe National Debt Productive of 
National Prosperity. Perhaps Mr. Peel’s pamphlet got 
into the hands of Mr. Pitt and counteracted the effect 
of the Wealth of Nations. But in spite of his idea that 
the National Debt was a national blessing, Mr. Peel 
wrote at least one sentence which Mr. Pitt, and even 
some more modern statesmen, might have read with 
advantage. It runs as follows : 

‘** The spoils of victory may, for a time, advance a people 
to the summit of affluence ; but prosperity acquired by the 
sword will not bear either a reverse of fortune or a period of 
repose. And when the —— of the vanquished are at 
an end, the source of wealth is dried up, and the trophies of 
war may be viewed as monuments of departed greatness.” 

The spoils of a modern war are not to the victor 
but to the contractor! It would be unreasonable to 
expect that the busy commercial men of Manchester 
in the first year of the society should have penetrated 
the antique fallacy that a multitude of regulations are 
the making of trade, and that a multitude of taxes 
are the making of revenue. We shall return to the 
subject again in order to show with what acuteness and 
vigour the reconstituted chamber, having seen the folly 
of protective regulations, became a great engine for 
the promotion of free trade. 





FROM ABROAD. 


AN EXPERIMENT IN DEMOCRATIC 
GOVERNMENT. 


HE Zanardelli Cabinet, which has now gone beyond 

one year of existence, will certainly mark, in the 

politics of the young Italian kingdom, a period of most 

Liberal government, rendered more noticeable by the 

recent attempts at reaction of the Pelloux Ministry, and by 

the hope of the Conservatives that the murder of King 
Humbert would bring back power into their hands. 

It has been very fortunate that a Cabinet animated by 
such democratic principles, and friendly to all manifesta- 
tions of freedom, such as that headed by Signor Zanar- 
delli, should have been at the helm of affairs at 
a time during which the peasants and _ working 
classes of Italy have gone through a_ real revolu- 
tion, which has been relatively pacific because of the 
attitude adopted by the Goyernment, but would cer- 
tainly have been followed by serious consequences had it 
met with blind opposition and repression. ‘To give an 
idea of how vast the movement has been which kas 
agitated the Italian proletariate, assuming the aspect and 
proportions of a modern jacguerie with merely economic 
aims, it will be sufficient to say that in one year there have 
been about 2,000 strikes, in which half a million workmen 
have participated, out of which they have gained altogether 
something like £3,000,000. All the previous Govern- 
ments had followed the policy of preventing strikes by in- 
timidating and threatening the working men, and when this 
had failed by considering the strike as almost a crime, and 
by putting the influence, and the moral and material assist- 
ance, of the State at the disposal of the employers, to the 
extreme point of furnishing soldiers or sailors to work in 
the fields, manufactories, and docks vacated by the strikers. 
So the Government continued to appear in the eyes of the 
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masses not as the representatives of the whole people, 
and as a power of justice, equanimity, and moderation, 
but as the supporters of one class against another, one of 
which had no lawful way of compelling the recognition of 
its claims, no matter how just. Therefore it was indispens- 
able to give to all economic agitation a political character, 
as to obtain the recognition of any demands. it was first 
necessary to defeat the policy of the Government. Signor 
Zanardelli and his colleagues were the first to change 
entirely this direction of internal politics, so prejudicial 
not only to public order and to the relations between class 
and class, but also to the prestige of constitutional institu- 
tions, and even the stability of the monarchy. 

Signor Giolitti, Minister of the Interior, on his advent 
to power, openly proclaimed, and action followed the word, 
that there would be entire liberty to strike, with, however, 
a rigid safeguarding of the freedom of work ; that is to say, 
not permitting the strikers to forcibly oblige those who 
wish to continue to labour to join them. He proclaimed 
the perfect neutrality of the Government in all private dis- 
putes between employers and employés, or the intervention 
only as pacificator, and with the view of rendering the con- 
sequences of the conflict less hard to both sides. At the 
sume time the Minister made it clearly understood that this 
attitude could not extend so far as to allow the stoppage of 
public services, such as posts, telegraphs, railways, upon 
which the whole life of the country depends, and with 
which the most vital interests are connected. Notwith- 
standing that the Conservatives predicted the deluge and 
accused the Cabinet of preparing the revolution, the results 
have been quite the reverse, and highly satisfactory, as, 
with the exception of an isolated case in which the soldiers, 
through the inexperience of an officer, fired on a crowd of 
peasants, all differences have been settled without incident. 
It must not be thought that the Cabinet could follow this 
quite new and unaccustomed course without encountering 
serious difficulties, not only from the Opposition, but also, 
on one side, from some of their timid friends, who thought 
they were going too far, and, on the other, from those who, 
tou advanced, were not, and are not, contented because 
they do not go far enough. The latter belong to the 
Extreme Left, the support of which rendered it possible for 
the present Cabinet to assume and retain power. This 
section of the Chamber is composed of the finest intelli- 
gences and the most gallant Parliamentary fighters, who, 
although of three different groups—Radical, Republican, 
and Socialist—joined together when the basis of public and 
private liberties were threatened. They helped with all 
their forces the formation of the Liberal-Democratic 
Zanardelli Cabinet, on which occasion the advisability of 
two of their members entering the Ministry was even dis- 
cussed. Later they, numbering 100—that is to say, one- 
fifth of the whole Chamber—were of great assistance to the 
Cabinet, when, in its infancy, thte fear of the advent to 
power of Baron Sonnino and the Conservatives kept the 
Extreme Left united and compact with the bulk of all the 
Liberal forces. But in process of time this fear diminished, 
and in the eyes of some of them those in power were not 
as extreme in the reforms undertaken as they should have 
been. The consequence has been that the three groups 
of the Extreme Left, even remaining nominally the same, 
have in reality split, becoming six, three remaining favour- 
able to the Government, and three assuming an attitude of 
hostility, without, however, frankly joining the Opposition. 
Of the Radicals, some have almost mixed with the Demo- 
cratic Left, to which the Premier belongs, while the re- 
mainder have crystallised themselves into a seclusion of 
principle more formal than practical; most of the Re- 
publicans seem to have understood that they can serve their 
country and work for its prosperity even before a change in 
present institutions, but the others appear to concentrate all 
their activity in waving a red flag, which, to tell the truth, 
frightens no one. Finally, the Socialists, although having 
in common an ultimate ideal, obey, just as in France and 
Germany, two different leaders, following two different 
methods, one of which may be called “ Possibilists ” and 
the ether “Intransigeant.” As is easily understood, this 





means the abandonment of the Cabinet by at least half 
of the Extreme Left, with the possibility of the other half 
being carried away by the former, which is composed of 
the most vehement and inflammable elements. 

The Opposition, led by Marquis di Rudini and Baron 
Sonnino, which was ready to seize the first opportunity to 
put a spoke in the wheel of the Ministry, understood that 
a favourable moment had come, and, although knowing 
that it could scarcely lead to a change of Government, con- 
ceived and carried out the plot of defeating the Cabinet in 
the election of the President of the Chamber, which office, 
through a degeneration in Parliamentary customs, has 
assumed in Italy a political character. 

Two other questions contribute at the same time to 
render the position of Signor Zanardelli more difficult ; the 
announcement of the bill on divorce and the “ militarisa- 
tion” of the railway employés. ‘This is the sixth time 
since the introduction of Parliament in 1848 that projects 
of divorce have been presented to the Chamber without 
ever having been carried through, so that Italy, Spain, and 
Portugal are the only countries in the world where such a 
law does not exist, as even in Austria it has been instituted 
for non-Catholics. A large part of the Italians are opposed 
to it because it is contrary to the teaching of the Catholic 
Ckurch, and the country is not considered sufficiently ripe 
to make a right use of it. The remark that divorce is not 
urgent is also proved by the statistics of separation between 
husband and wife, which is admitted by Italian law. The 
entire number of demands for separation last year was 
about 1,800—that is, a proportion of six for every 100,000 
inhabitants. Of these 1,642 were adjudicated upon, while 
the remainder are still sub judice. Of those settled 482 
were presented by mutual consent, and of these twenty 
were abandoned before trial, while of the 1,160 presented 
by one of the parties, 861 were withdrawn, and of the re- 
thainder 268 were granted and 31 dismissed. In all 728 
separations were allowed in 1901, the proportion to the 
number of marriages being 314 to every 1,000 marriages 
celebrated in the year, and 1.25 to every 10,000 married 
couples in Italy. The greater number of the separations 
are in the north, which seems to prove that the greater the 
culture and wealth the greater the dissensions, and it is, 
in fact, in the north that the large majority is favourable to 
divorce. Besides the opposition of the Church to it, there 
is also a scientific objection on the ground that monogamy 
was th.e glory of the Italian race, as all the people of Europ2, 
except Greeks and Romans, were polygamists so late in 
history that it was only in 1249 that the Prussians pro- 
hibited more than one wife. “ Fighting against divorce,” 
they declare, “we remain faithful to the tradition of our 
civilisation and to the high ideal which the genius of 
Christendom propagated throughout the world.” 

Of a different complexion is the question of the railway 
employés, whom the Cabinet has put under martial law, 
firm in their expressed determination of adopting the most 
energetic measures to prevent a suspension of suck. an ‘m- 
portant public service as that of transportation. For the 
building of the railways Italy spent about £ 200,000,000, 
and exploited them until 1885, when they were leased for 
sixty years, but with the option of terminating the contract 
at the end of every twenty years, to private companies, the 
State, however, exercising a control over them, especially 
in respect of the status of the employés, and subsidising 
lines which do not make more than a certain profit. The 
consequence has been that the companies have put forth no 
effort to make the railways pay in order to have the subsidies 
increased, realising at the same time considerable econv-: 
mies by engaging unskilled servants, poorly paid, of 
whom, however, just because of their incompetency, it is 
estimated that—out of 100,o00—20,000 more than is neces- 
sary are employed. 

These are the two questions which may imperil the 
stability of the Zanardelli Cabinet when about the middle of 
this month they will again present themselves to the 
Chamber. 

SALVATORE CoRTESI. 
Rome, March 3. 
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THE THEATRE. 
“CAESAR’S WIFE”—“HEARD AT THE TELE- 
PHONE”—* A COUNTRY MOUSE.” 


Mrs. BEERBOHM TREE has inaugurated her season at Wynd- 
ham’s Theatre with an extremely interesting programme. 
In producing translations of two French plays which are 
still at the height of their success in Paris, and in present- 
ing them frankly as Frenck plays, over the names of the 
French authors, with the characters and the costumes and 
the setting uncompromisingly French, she has chosen the 
only reasonable method of placing the work of French 
authors on the English stage, and it is to be hoped that the 
success of the experiment will encourage other managers to 
follow her example. We have had enough of adaptations 
whick. destroy half the sense by an attempt at Anglicisation. 

Of the two plays given at Wyndham’s on Saturday, 
MM. De Lorde and Foley’s Au 7Z'éléphone is certainly the 
most effective in its treatment of an ingeniously devised 
theatrical situation ; M. Paul Hervieu’s Z’Enigme is not less 
certainly the most interesting as an experiment in dramatic 
form. But both plays suffer from an incompleteness, an 
absence of composition which conveys rather the impression 
that they are sketches—tkough very thorough and detailed 
sketches—for individual scenes in plays than plays in them- 
selves. ‘The authors are in neither case at any pains to 
interest the audience in their characters or their story. 
They appear to believe that the ingenious treatment of a 
single dramatic situation, which really interests the pro- 
fessional in dramatic art and not the amateur, is sufficient 
to engage the attention of a theatrical audience. 

In each play, however, the situation is so clever and 
it is developed with such masterly skill as almost to justify 
the absence of narrative or personal interest. In Z’Enigme 
—Casar’s Wife in the Englisk version—it is a direct, and 
to some extent a successful, challenge of the old maxim that 
the spectator must not be mystified ; that whatever the con- 
fusion among the characters on the stage, the audience must 
be in possession of the facts. Two brothers, both fiercely 
jealous of the honour of their wives, discover another man 
at night in the house in which they are both living, under 
such circumstances that it is clear that he must be the lover 
of one of the two women. During their endeavours to fix 
the guilt, which occupy the second of the two acts, the 
brothers are supplied with a succession of misleading pieces 
of evidence, and the audience is made to share their doubts. 
Tke climax of the situation is reached when the two wives 
are left alone, and, although obviously there can be no 
doubt in the mind of either as to which of them is the 
culprit, each implores the other to confess, without the 
audience being allowed to know which is the liar. At 
the end of the play the guilty woman reveals herself by a 
crt du ceur on hearing that the lover has shot himself. 

Now this situation depends entirely upon arousing a 
detective interest, an interest of curiosity. It is the puzzle 
which is the play, and the more dexterously the audience 
is put upon a false scent before the end of the piece, the 
better the effect. Consequently, the author is concerned 
to hide the very things which in any other serious play it 
would be his object to develop. He must conceal cha- 
racter instead of exposing it; he must suppress emotion 
instead of stimulating it. If the situation were placed in a 
comedy setting, this might be very entertaining, and would 
be no great harm, for comedy deals with the appearances of 
things. In a serious setting the spectator is led to expect 
an interest which is necessarily withheld from him, and the 
ingenuity of the device is almost swamped by the tenuity 


-of the emotion. At the Théatre Frangais, where the play 


is now being given in Paris, it is presented with that subtle 
undercurrent of artificiality with which the French actors 
contrive to give the atmosphere of comedy, and the French 
public has accepted the play as an amusing trick more than 
as a serious work. But even in Paris the over-serious 
treatment of his comedy idea by the author is scarcely 





lightened by the actors. In London both author and actors 
appear to be in dead earnest, and to be striving for an 
emotional effect. which it is impossible to obtain. ‘The 
only individual performance which seemed to strike the 
right note was that of Mr. Fred Kerr, who was the philo- 
sophic old gentleman of the piece, and even he became 
rather pompous in the intolerable speeches of false moral- 
ising at the end. 

Au Téléphone, the other French play, is founded on 
a more melodramatic idea—a husband who hears his wife 
calling for help when he is miles away, and of course 
unable to go to her assistance. It is a dramatic idea, for 
it at once leaves much and suggests much to the imagina- 
tion, and it is carried out with very great skill by the 
authors, anu admirably acted by Mr. Charles Warner, whose 
artistic temperament is exactly suited to the expression of 
this hopeless anxiety. If the situation had been placed in 
a story which created an interest in the characters, it would 
have been a very strong, if very terrible, emotional situa- 
tion. As it was, with no artistic excuse for a tragic ending, 
and with no narrative interest at all, it was exciting mainly 
to the nerves—like a cab accident in the street. But it was 
certainly exciting. 

Miss Annie Hughes is appearing at the Prince of 
Wales’s in one of those characters of mock demureness and 
studied innocence which she plays so admirably. It is 
worth while to visit the theatre to see the blank amazement 
of her expression when she is accused of being “ designing,” 
and to hear the insidious gentleness of her voice when she 
is asking her most awkward questions or making her most 
penetrating replies. ‘The play is little more than an excuse 
for Miss Hughes doing this sort of thing all the evening. 


P. ¢. 





PERSONAL TALK. 


Tue Committee for Privileges of the House of Lords 
is still busy over the claim for the office of Lord Great 
Chamberlain, and it looks as though it would be 
busy for some time longer. Four peers are contesting 
the right—the Duke of Atholl, the Marquis of 
Cholmondeley, the Earl of Ancaster, and Earl Carrington 
—and arguments still have to be heard on behalf of 
three of these claimants. Lord Ancaster’s case, which 
was argued by Mr. Haldane, K.C., and Mr. Lindsay, 
K.C., closed on Tuesday. The substance of it was that 
“the office of Great Chamberlain was an impartible 
office in grand sergeanty and descended to the eldest 
of the coparceners.” That ought to be plain enough 
for anybody, and Mr. Haldane is to be congratulated 
on bringing it down toa simple, clearly-expressed issue 
of this sort. His explanation to the Lord Chancellor 
during the progress of the case that Norman French 
was a mixture of French and English was hardly so 
happy. When these four claims have been argued out 
there will be a fifth—that of the Crown, which claims 
that the office is at the absolute disposal of the 
Sovereign. rs 

Tue expense of arguing these cases is, of course, 
enormous. One of the smallest items is the sum of 
#20 a day paid to the Treasury for the use of the 
documents that are brought down from the Record 
Office. There are seven large boxes of papers, and a 
high official has to attend with them. Some of these 
documents are priceless, for there is a standing order 
that the originals have to be put in along with any 
attested copies that may be actually used. In the case 
of the Domesday Book a special exemption was made 
on account of its great value. The excellent facsimile 
produced by the photo-zincographic process, a copy of 
which is also kept at the Record Office, would, of 
course, be as useful for all practical purposes. The 
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Domesday Book is used in the Great Chamberlain case 
with reference to the estates of Sir Aubrey de Vere, 
Earl of Oxford. The de Veres held the office from the 
tenth to the fifteenth centuries, and the present 
claimants are descended from them in the female line. 





Tue original Domesday Book is in the most perfect 
preservation, and it is difficult to believe in turning over 
its pages that it is over nine hundred years old. There 
are tw) volumes, each about the size of a family Bible. 
The writing, in many different hands, is a marvel of 
neatness and clearness, with initials and names of people 
and places rubricated. The ink has faded very little 
and, apart from difficulties of interpretation, the book 
is as easy to read to-day as when it was written. The 
contemporary binding of skin over wood, decorated 
with copper, is still preserved, although it was replaced 
some little time ago because it had been badly worm- 
eaten. Amongst the many other interesting documents 
at the Record Office are some fourteenth century 
Customs accounts which have the signature of Geoffrey 
Chaucer, who was a clerk in the Customs House of 
those days. 





THE thousand guineas that were recently paid at 
Christie’s for two Chippendale chairs call attention to 
the large and still growing price that has to be given 
for genuine old furniture. Leaving aside particularly 
valuable specimens, the rise is sufficiently marked in 
the smaller pieces with which ordinary people with 
ordinary purses love to fill theirhomes. Ten years ago, 
and even less, it was possible to pick up Chippendale 
chairs in perfect preservation and of good design for a 
few shillings apiece where it is not too much to say 
that as many pounds would have to be paid to-day 
unless the purchaser were unusually lucky. Furniture 
makers have now recognised the fact that the taste for 
these things rests more on the merit of their desiga 
than on their antiquity, and are copying them with 
success. But the first manufacturer who took this 
step some few years ago had to sell off his stock below 
cost price, and it is only quite recently that Georgian 
furniture has been generally recognised to be more 
beautiful than Victorian. 

THE entertaining papers which Mr. George W. E. 
Russell is contributing to the TZatler on ‘‘Some 
Changes in Society I have Seen,” are interesting in 
this connection. ‘‘In old days,” he says, ‘‘ people 
loved, or professed to love, fine pictures, and those 
who had them made much of them. But with that one 
exception no one made any attempt to surround himself 
with beautiful objects. People who happened to have 
fine furniture used it because they had it, unless, 
indeed, the desire to keep pace with the fashion 
induced them to part with Louis Seize or Chippendale, 
and replace them by the austere productions of 
Tottenham Court-road. The idea of buying a chimney- 
piece or a cabinet or a bureau because it was beautiful 
never crossed the ordinary mind. The finest old 
English china was habitually used, and not seldom 
smashed, in the housekeeper’s room. It was the age 
of horsehair and mahogany, and crimson flock papers 
and green rep curtains. Whatever ornaments the 
house happened to possess were clustered together on 
a round table in the middle of the drawing-room.” 





Tue few people in the days, not so very long since, 
who did buy old furniture and old china, and old prints, 
especially the latter, have had reason to congratulate 
themselves since, and the grandson of a man who 
expended a few pounds in the purchase of good mezzo- 
tints after the paintings of Sir Joshua Reynolds or 
Romney or Lawrence, as they were published, if he 
liked to sell them to-day, would realise a considerable 
fortune. It would be difficult to name any productions 


of the present time which are likely to increase in value 


to such an extent. The Kelmscott Press books, pub- 
lished within the last fifteen years, have gone up greatly 
in price, and the productions of the Dove Press are 
eagerly bought at constantly rising prices. It would 
not, perhaps, be a bad investment to buy some of the 
beautiful Fiench coloured lithographs which are sold 
for afew shillings apiece in the shops which devote 
themselves to fostering the craze for collecting artistic 
posters. Possibly the number of copies struck off will 
prevent their going to any extraordinary price, but, at 
any rate, they are things of beauty, and some of them 
are bound to increase in value to a certain extent. 

Tue output of new books last year fell nearly a 
thousand short of that for 1901 and has not been so low 
during the last seven years, This ‘‘ slump ” in the pub- 
lishing trade is usually put down to the war, but people 
certainly read more war news in 1900 than in 1901, and 
it is to be hoped that the publishers are beginning to 
realise that there isa certain limit to the bad books and 
more particularly the bad novels that the public will 
read, and to exercise a little more judgment in their 
output. A prominent publisher has been heard to say 
that out of the round thousand novelists who appear 
every year, only fifty can be making an income of £ 300. 
It would be interesting to have the names of these 
lucky, but not all very lucky, authors. Probably the 
list would not include some novelists whose names are 
in everybody’s mouth, but on the other hand it would 
certainly contain names that very few reviewers of 
fiction, for instance, are familiar with. 





WHILE the make-up of the Cambridge crew this 
year follows a well-established precedent in that six of 
its members are drawn from Trinity College, the 
Oxford President has filled three of his places from 
colleges which have not often had the honour of 
contributing an oar to the University boat. The two 
Americans are from Lincoln and ‘‘ bow” from Wadham. 
There is no rowing representative from Magdalen, which, 
until last year, had had one or more men in the boat 
throughout a period of fifteen years. The Oxford Pre- 
sident again is the only Etonian rowing in his boat, 
while in the Cambridge crew there are five. Trinity 
has never been without a representative in the Cam- 
bridge boat since the race was first started in 1829, and 
in 1849 every member of the crew came from that 
college. From first to last Trinity College has contri- 
buted over two hundred oars to the Cambridge boat 
out of a total number of 472. Brasenose has had the 
largest number of rowing ‘‘ blues ” of any Oxford col- 
lege, but its number is not so great as that of another 
Cambridge college—Trinity Hall. St. Catherine’s and 
Selwyn, both at Cambridge, are the only colleges that 
have never provided an oar for the University boat, 
although Jesus, Oxford, has only one to its credit, and 
half a dozen other colleges two apiece. 


M. 





LOCAL GOVERNMENT AND TAXATION. 
By MunIcEPs. 


THE SMALL-POx EPIDEMIC. 


THERE is nothing unexpected in the increase of the 
present small-pox epidemic in London and its gradual 
invasion of the provinces. In these days of rapid com- 
munication it is impossible to confine so catching a 
disease to a single town, and, though the greatest care 
is no doubt ordinarily exercised to prevent its diffusion, 
instances are bound to occur in which some relaxation 
of the precautions allows it to be carried to hitherto 
uninfected areas; witness the case of the mother who 
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was permitted, by what seems to be misguided 
sentiment on the part of the Metropolitan Asylums 
Board officers, to visit her dying son in the Board’s 
hospital, and who has taken the disease to Rugby. It 
is significant that the woman, in this case, refused the 
offer of revaccination before entering the hospital. 
Strong testimonies to the efficacy of vaccination as a 
protection against small-pox are afforded by the 
experiences of Stepney and Mile End in the present 
epidemic. According to the report of the medical 
officer of Stepney, the part of London which is now 
suffering most severely from the outbreak, not a single 
case of the first 400 notified in the borough occurred in 
a person who had been vaccinated within the last ten 
years. In the Mile End Infirmary, where the in- 
cidence of the disease has been very heavy, the 
thirty-five revaccinated nurses escaped, while seven 
foolish virgins out of the remaining eight fell victims to 
the epidemic. On the other hand, there have been at 
least two deaths alleged to be due to vaccination, 
though the medical evidence in each case procured from 
the coroner’s jury a verdict absolving vaccination, which 
was held to be the occasion but not the cause of death. 
To anyone who considers fairly the figures published up 
to the present time, the balance of evidence must appear 
to be in favour of vaccination, and by the time that the 
question of the renewal of the five-year Act of 1898 
comes to be reconsidered reliable statistics should be 
available to guide the Legislature in providing for the 
future protection of the community. 


Sire VALUEs. 

Atrnoucu Lord Balfour of Burleigh cannot convert 
his colleagues to the mildest possible scheme for the 
rating of site values, the principles of his report seem 
to have made way on the Rand. According to Laffan’s 
Agercy—see Monday’s papers—the Municipal Council 


of Johannesburg (whose area is about to be extended . 


to a radius of six miles—by what authority we are not 
informed) is considering the draft of a Rating Bill 
which will lay not merely a portion of the rates but 
the whole of the rates on land. In the words of Laffan, 
‘* buildings are not to be rated, but only land, the in- 
tention being to check the locking up of land for 
speculative purposes, to encourage building upon 
vacant areas, and to appropriate some proportion of 
the unearned increment for the benefit of the muni- 
cipality.” The proposal if carried out would be a big 
step in the direction desired by the Single Taxers. 


Tue Lonpon Water BILL. 


AN expert writes to us: 


“ According to Mr. Long, municipal boroughs and urban 
district councils are proper water authorities. Therefore 
the metropolitan boroughs are to elect members to the 
water board, while the borough of Ealing and the urban 
district councils are to elect committees who are to elect 
members to the board. Further, the rural districts are not 
to send members, and so the county councils, being repre- 
sentative only of rural interests, are to do so on their behalf. 
This, however, leaves out of count the London County 
Council. Of course this body has under this scheme no 
right of representation at all. 

‘* This, according to Mr. Long, is the true municipal prin- 
ciple, and he is aghast at the want of perception of those 
benighted people Mr. Asquith, Mr. Sidney Buxton, Mr. 
Haldane, and others, who declare that the bill sins against 
every municipal ideal in this country. 

“ Although the metropolitan boroughs are declared bya 
distinct section of the London Government Act of 1899, 
passed by Mr. Long’s predecessor, not to be ordinary 
municipal boroughs, Mr. Long thinks there is no difference. 
He perceives no distinction in the boroughs which are con- 
stituent sections of London and boroughs which are detach- 
ments from ordinary counties. Every new duty, therefore, 
which is to be cast upon London falls to the boroughs.” 


A BRIGHTON CONTRACT. 


A cURIOUs story is reported from Brighton, where 
the corporation has recently purchased the Aquarium. 
In January, 1900, Councillor Hollis wrote to the 


General Purposes Committee, of which he is a member, 
suggesting the purchase. A sub-committee, again 
including Mr. Hollis, was appointed, and a deputation, 
accompanied by the same councillor, interviewed the 
liquidators of the Aquarium Company, and finally the 
Aquarium was bought for £30,000. Mr. Hollis did 
not inform any colleague that he had an interest in the 
company or that he was acting for the liquidators. On 
December 30 a meeting of shareholders voted 250 
guineas to Mr. Hollis ‘‘ for services in connection with 
the negotiations.” At last the committee heard what 
was going on, but before taking action submitted the 
case to Mr. Cripps, K.C., and Mr. Boxall. Counsel 
replied : 

“The Corporation may well mark their disapproval by 
passing a vote of censure on Mr. Hollis’s conduct, and a 
resolution requesting him to resign. 

“The information before us is not sufficiently precise to 
enable us to advise whether or not an offence has been 
committed under Section 12 of the Public Bodies Corrupt 
Practices Act, 1889.” 

Mr. Hollis had already offered to return the £262 10s, 
and wrote to apologise and explain. The council 
passed the vote of censure, but postponed the demand 
for resignation. The Aquarium ‘used to be a financial 
failure, but it may be worth £30,000; it is, however, 
certainly improper that a councillor should act in this 
double capacity, and the deal cannot but excite 
suspicion. 





{Communications with regard to this column should be 
addressed to MuNIcEPS, Speaker offices. ] 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


METHODS OF “HUMANITY” SANCTIONED BY 
THE GOVERNMENT. 


To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—Mr. Henry Wilson has done a public service by 
questioning Mr. Brodrick about the practice now sanc- 
tisned by the Government in South Africa of compe!ling 
ncn-combatants and unarmed members of the Boer popula- 
tion to act as screens to our military convoy trains, and so 
to suffer death and wounds at the hands of their own country- 
men. Mr. Brodrick has declined to give to Mr. Wilson’s 
questions replies which are either complete or direct, but 
he has not denied that this method of warfare 
is in full swing—a conclusion entirely borne out by private 
and recent information about the railway between Pretoria 
and Pietersburg. As it is doubtful how far the general 
public appreciates what is being done, it is well that it 
should be stated in plain language. 

We have marched into the Transvaal and are en- 
deavouring to hold that country against the will of its people. 
In order to carry out this policy we are compelled to keep 
supplied with food, ammunition, and reinforcements an 
enormous army of occupation. ‘This task has been, and is, 
one of the great difficulties of the campaign. A few years 
ago, in the Boer war of 1881, for instance, it would have 
been almost insuperable. There were then no rail- 
ways in the Transvaal. These supplies could only then 
have been carried by long lines of convoy wagons march- 
ing along roads, all under strong military escorts. But since 
that date the Boers have built many railways throughout 
their vast country. ‘These we have seized. It is along these 
lines that are brought food, ammunition, and _reinforce- 
ments for our troops, with a speed and volume out of all 
proportion to anything that was possible before. Not only, 
therefore, are our means of conveying convoys far more 
rapid and far more effective than inthe old days of roads 
and wagons, but by means of elaborately armoured trains 
they can be more easily protected. Yet, like all great scien- 
tific developments, they have their weak points as well as 
their merits; and they are undoubtedly more open than 
the old-fashioned road wagons to injury from mines and 
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other such agencies for destroying the permanent way. 
Lines of communication, however, whether carried over 
roads or railways, are by common consent legitimate, and 
even primary, objects of attack. In the Soldiers’ Pocket 
Book, published by Lord Wolseley some twelve years after 
the Franco-German War, long and elaborate instructions 
are laid down for the destruction of railway communica- 
tions and for their protection. Among the latter the 
placing of non-combatants on the trains is not mentioned. 
Neither in Hamley’s Operations of War, nor in 
Mr. Bigelow’s book on the strategy of the American 
Civil War is such an unworthy device hinted at. 
To destroy a railway in order to cut off your 
enemy’s supplies is as lawful an act of war as to barricade a 
road or break down a bridge for the same purpose ; and your 
enemy is entitled to protect himself against al’ such attacks 
by similar measures of precaution in each cause, and by no 
others. But it is now claimed by Mr. Brodrick and his 
colleagues that, because our supplies are brought over rail- 
ways, we may resort for the protection of our convoys to 
placing on the trains innocent and unarmed citizens who are 
taking no part in the war, and to exposing them, as if they 
were armed combatants, to all the perils of war at the hands 
of their own countrymen—those countrymen, be it remem- 
bered, being engaged in the perfectly legitimate duty of 
attacking the invaders of their hearths and homes. 

If it were not for the one evil precedent of the Germans 
in the Franco-Prussian war few Englishmen would be founa 
to defend such a flagrant violation of natural justice. Cer- 
tain it is that at the time when the Germans were guilty of 
it England rang with denunciation of their conduct as loudly 
as did other countries. It is not less certain that the 
example set by the Germans was a plain violation of the 
usages of war as understood by our own War Office and by 
the greatest legal experts of all nations. ‘The authority of 
Mr. Hall as an international jurist is thoroughly recognised, 
and he has placed on record his opinion as follows : 

“The German order was universally and justly repu- 
diated, on the ground that it violated the principle which 
denies to a belligerent any further power than that of keep- 
ing his hostage in confinement; and it is for Governments 
to consider whether it is worth while to retain a right which 
can only be made effective by means of an illegal brutality 
which existing opinion refuses to condone.” 

In thus writing Mr. Hall only echoes the opinions of 
continental jurists of the highest eminence and of two 
international conferences which have sat, one at Brussels 
and the other at The Hague, since the Franco-German War. 
In 1874 at Brussels the nations adopted the following rule : 

“The population of an occupied territory cannot be com- 
pelled to take part in military operations against their own 
country.” 

This rule was re-affirmed at The Hague in 1899: and 
in the “ Instructions issued to the United States armies in 
the Field” it is laid down that 

“In modern regular wars of Europeans and their descen- 
dants in other portions of the globe, protection of the in- 
offensive-citizens of the hostile country is the rule.” 

These rules may not be technically binding upon the 
British Government, but in the Manual of Military Law 
published by the War Office, under the auspices of Mr. 
Brodrick himself, is to be found a rule which begins thus: 

“The general population of the enemy’s country, who 
form no part of the armed forces, cannot justly be exposed, 
as long as they abstain from acts of hostility, to any descrip- 
tion of violence.” 

And it is startling to find the Secretary for War openly 
repudiating this in the House of Commons, written as it 
was by Lord Thring, and published with the sanction of 
Lord Hartingion in 1884. 

But an even stronger condemnation than anything that 
has yet been said is to be found in the action of the Govern- 
ment itself. When Lord Roberts entered the Boer terri- 
tories in the first half of the year 1900 he introduced this 
practice of compelling non-combatant Free Staters and 
Transvaalers, living at Bloemfontein, Johannesburg, and 
elsewhere, to travel as screens for our military trains. 
Owing presumably, however, to the outcry raised by this 
proceeding, the Government did not support him in it, and 
it was wholly or partially abandoned for more than a year. 


It was readopted only in last September, after the attack by 
the Boers on the train at Waterval. ‘The Government, there- 
fore, in this matter have to face one of two ugly alterna- 
tives: either Lord Roberts was carrying out a legitimate 
act of warfare in taking the steps which he did to protect 
our trains, in which case the Government have incurred the 
grave responsibility of for over a year standing between our 
troops and the protection which the Commander-in-Chief 
thought necessary for them; or else, having deliberately 
overruled Lord Roberts’s order as being one inconsistent 
with the usages of war and with natural justice, they have 
now as deliberately reverted to a method of warfare con- 
demned in practice by themselves. It must be well known 
to Mr. Brodrick, but it is worth while stating, that upon 
only one ground do the usages of war permit the punish- 
ment of unoffending non-combatants, and that is by way of 
“reprisal” for some gross violation of the rules of war by 
those who are fighting. Even then, as Mr. Hall has well 
said, it is a measure so repugnant to justice, and when hasty 
or excessive so apt to increase rather than abate the irregu- 
larities of a war, that belligerents are universally considered 
to be bound not to resort to “reprisals” except under the 
pressure of absolute necessity. In this case no question can be 
made of “ reprisals.” ‘The Boers are not only clearly entitled 
but bound in duty to attack our trains, and it is well known 
how persistently they have done so for more than a year 
past. It is equally the business of our Government—as is 
so emphatically pointed out in Zhe Soldiers’ Pocket Book— 
to provide a sufficient force to protect those trains, but 
owing either to dearth of troops or a paucity of engines they 
have since the Waterval affair unworthily attempted to deter 
the Boers from attacking our lines of communication by com- 
pelling them to deliver their attacks only over the bodies 
of their own unarmed and unoffending countrymen. Such 
a severity, to use no stronger word, will not act as a deter- 
rent to brave men like the Boers. Common sense teaches 
this, and the experience gained in the Franco-Prussian war, 
according to a well-known German writer, bears it out. 
True patriotism regards the duty of defending the Father- 
land as more sacred than any other. This vicarious punish- 
ment will, however, harden and embitter the spirit of the 
Boers. It will give substance to the charges of inhumanity 
levied so recklessly against us abroad. And it will cer- 
tainly add to the universal feeling of resentment against 
our nation which is becoming month by month a growing 
danger to the Empire-—Yours, Xc., 
FREDERIC MACKARNESS. 





RADICALS AND ‘THE NAVY. 


Sir,—It is, of course, impossible to pretend that there 
is no difference of opinion among Radicals on the subject 
of naval expenditure. Mr. Lough has long desiret to 
reduce it, and, cn the other hand, while I support the 
Admiralty in the expenditure of the present year, I have 
condemned their programme of the year, which affects the 
expenditure of 1903-4, as insufficient. You assume that 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman agrees with Mr. Lough, 
but there is no evidence of this. The comments on Esti- 
mates during the last few years of Sir Ughtred Kay-Shuttle- 
worth and Mr. Robertson, the representatives of the last 
Liberal Board of Admiralty, have been cautious, and they 
have abstained from supporting proposals for reduction. 
My object, however, in writing to you is to point out that 
your paragraph, while containing no mis-statement, suggests 
that “tke building programme,” which I described “ as 
wholly and grotesquely insufficient for the necessities of 
the case,” concerns the number of new ships at present 
under construction. That is not so. ‘The Admiralty now 
name each year what is called the programme of the year 
for the laying down of new ships, but those ships are laid 
down thirteen months later, in March of the following year. 
A nominal or token sum is taken for them, and the expen- 
diture and the work upon them really commence in the 
next financial year but one after the announcement. The 


new programme of the present year in battleships and first- 
class cruisers is the smallest since the year whict. followed 
the great Spencer programme, and, taking two years to- 
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gether, the programmes of last year and of this 
year are infinitely smaller than the programmes 
of the two years of Lord Spencer, which included 
the one small programme which I have named. 


Otherwise this year is wholly below all years since 
1894. I confess that in the present state of the world 
I do not think it wise to thus reduce our shipbuilding of 
the future; but I write not to attempt to convert Zhe 
Speaker, but only for the purpose of making clear what is 
the point at issue.—Yours, &c., 

CHARLES W. DILKE. 


THE LIBERAL OPPORTUNISTS. 


Sir,—Mr. Augustine Birrell is reported to have said 
at Oxford “that the man who could get 3,000 or 5,000 
people to leave their hearths and homes to hear him speak 
should be the leader of the Liberal Party.” Why, then, 
should not the Liberal Party approach Mr. Cecil Rhodes, 
who certainly would not fail to draw in the City and in 
our large provincial towns ? 

Fortunately or unfortunately, all our Liberal leaders 
do not cultivate the acquaintance of the ordinary man in 
the street. However, for unblu:hing opportunism com- 
mend me to the recent statement of policy of Lord Rose- 
bery and of his lieutenant, Mr. Asquith. 

We are told it may some day be policy to take heed 
of the popular sentiment of Ireland, but just now Home 
Rule has incurred the disapproval of the predominant 
partner, and so must be dropped, and questions of social 
reform that do not displease the immaculate average man 
must be put to the forefront of the Liberal programme. 

What a gulf between this cringing opportunism and 
the lofty faith of Gladstone, as expressed by Mr. John 
Morley when he unveiled the statue of Mr. Gladstone at 
Manchester !_ Referring to his invincible courage, Mr. 
Morley said: “No man so hated and despised moral 
cowardice and the faint heart, no life was ever less left 
to the shaping of haphazard. He acted from premeditated 
reasons, and trusted nothing to chance, nothing to the 
casual stars in any sense of the word, and within the widest 
range of the spirit of the word he abhorred a gambler.” 

Who when the war cloud in South Africa “was no 
larger than a man’s hand” warned his country of the awful 
catastrophe she was inviting ? Have we forgotten the 
warning of Mr. Morley uttered at Manchester and Carnar- 
von ? Have we forgotten the testimony of Sir William 
Harcourt that the Convention of 1884 precluded us from 
interfering with the internal affairs of the Transvaal, and 
that our right of action was limited to the offering of friendly 
counsel ? 

Where was Lord Rosebery in those days of awful sus- 
pense ? Was he, like Baal of old, pursuing or on a 
journey, or peradventure sleeping ? With the exception 
of recommending Mr. Fitzpatrick’s book on Zhe T'rans- 
vaal from Within, a book which denounced Mr. Glad- 
stone’s “ cowardice” and grossly exaggerated the Outlanders’ 
grievances, his lordship preserved a sphinxlike silence. But 
the Liberal Imperialists profess to have found salvation 
in the Chesterfield speech, although to pretend that Lord 
Rosebery’s plea for giving a fair hearing to our foes, and 
coming to an agreed peace, and not a dictated one, is 
different from the conclusion demanded for many months 
by the great majority of the Liberal Party, and by their 
leader, Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, is an evasion of 
facts. There are, however, a class of hypnotic Liberals who 
dearly love a lord, and who are prepared to back up Lord 
Rosebery even ai the sacrifice of Liberalism itself. 

It behoves all Liberals in this period of transition to 
remember the old fable and “ not throw away the substance 
for the shadow,” and to loyally adhere to Sir Henry Camp- 
bell-Bannerman—the man who took up his present position 
at a very critical time, and under wholly unenviable circum- 
stances, and who has been twice unanimously elected as 
chief of the Liberal members of the House of Commons. 
Yours, &c., E. C. WILLIAMs. 

[We agree with Mr. Williams, though Mr. Birrell said “a 
leader” and not “the leader.”—Ep. Speaker.| 





‘a racial conquest. 
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THE FRENCH PEOPLE. 


THE FRENCH PEopPLE. By Aithur Hassall, Esq., M.A., Student 
of Christ Church. London: William Heinemann. 


Tus book is part of a series called the “ Great Peoples,” a 
phrase which reminds one that the plural of the word 
people was first so used by Kossuth on a visit in a public 
speech either in England or the United States ; but that is 
by the way, is only an anecdote, and may very possibly not 
be true. 

The series has already seen one admirable example 
in the History of Spain, by Major Hume. We can- 
not give the same praise to the volume before us. It is 
not history, and yet to make it history it lacks but two 
qualities—the historical sense and the inclusion of certain 
salient facts which have been omitted. Thus in the first 
chapter, which deals in eight pages with the nature of the 
Frankish conquest of Gaui, we have at the close the phrase 
“the Church—the only institution of the Roman Empire 
which survived north of the Loire.” Either the author did 
not know that every single institution survived, in which 
case he ought not to have undertaken the writing of this 
book, or else he knew it but desired to emphasise the un- 
doubted fact that the Church was infinitely the most im- 
portant of those institutions. In the latter case his choice 
of words is unfortunate. Of course, we have no mention 
of the insignificant numbers of the invaders. It is a point 
the importance of which is only just beginning to be seen. 
On page 28 we have the very remarkable judgment upon 
Charles Martel that “he simply treated Gaul as a con- 
quered country” and the “ bishops as laymen.” ‘The first 
half of this phrase might have been written by someone of 
considerable historical knowledge, thirty years ago—to-day 
it is absolutely meaningless. Fustel de Coulanges has 
lived and has changed the whole popular conception of 
the Dark Ages. ‘The second half of the phrase could never 
have been written by a man of historical knowledge at 
any time. The idea of a bishop of the eighth century being 
“treated as a layman” is about as historical as would be 
the idea of some future historian who should allude to an 
English politician of the nineteenth century “ treating 
Cabinet Ministers as day labourers.” It is wholly alien to 
the whole spirit of the time. Moreover, it is difficult to 
see how, even if one did not know of Fustel de Coulanges’s 
existence, one could regatd Testry and what followed it as 
You have a confused jumble of great 
landowners, Austrasian and Neustrian, who quarrel for 
something like three generations. Finally, the eastern 
Mayor of the Palace leads one of the factions against the 
other; he probably spoke German, and his opponent cer- 
tainly did not. On the other hand, his paternal descent 
was purely Latin, and it is impossible to read 
into the history of the times those wholly modern 
national passions which used to distort, but luckily no 
longer distort, European history. 

The description of the empire of Charlemagne on 
pages 34 to 46 is, on the whole, accurate, though its 
principal effects upon the French mind, the creation 
of the great epics, and the directly dramatic chara: 
ter given at its very origins to the national liter- 
ture, are not recognised by the author. It is 
remarkable that the one footnote in this chapter refers, of al: 
people in the world, to Guizot ; which is rather as though a 
Frenchman, writing rapidly on Cromwell for French readers, 
were to quote Lingard and ignore the works of the late Dr. 
Gardiner. It is a little old-fashioned to talk (on p. 53) of 
the Normans adopting the religion, language, and manners 
of the French. What happened, of course, was that a small 
admixture of Teutonic blood sufficed so to change the cha- 
racter of a populous and wealthy Gallo-Roman district as to 
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cieate a peculiar type among the Latin races: a type whose 
mission it was to lay the foundations of the twelfth cen- 
tury Renaissance. ‘Throughout these chapters there also 
runs a curiously belated insistence upon the question of 
language. Surely by this time everybody knows that the 
mixed aristocracy and Court of the early Dark Ages spoke 
German and Low Latin indifferently ; they could not pos- 
sibly have done anything else. The division between the 
Latin tongue and the German tongue runs very much to-day 
where it ran a thousand years ago, and the fact that Louis 
d’Outremer could not speak what were then the beginnings 
of French is no more remarkable, and no more proof of 
any especially national force in the dispossession of his 
house, than the fact that the Governor of Louisiana, who 
might speak French and English indifferently, or Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier, who actually does so, should be ignorant of a 
dialect springing up among the negroes and the poor people 
of the cities. In a word, all this teems with what Dr. 
Stubbs very well called the habit of reading history back- 
warcs. 

On page 81 we have, in connection with the Albigen- 
sian heresy, that perpetual confusion between satire 
against the clergy and hatred of the Church which is a 
wholly post-Reformation error, and one of the most naive of 
historical errors at that. To quote the attacks upon 
Monasticism which were common in Southern France at 
the time as an example of the causes of the Albigensian 
revolt is as lacking in historical sense as it would be to 
quote the perpetual grumbling to which Englishmen were 
given in the middle of the .century as an example of the 
causes of, say, some future revolution in our most funda- 
mental institutions. John Leech ridicules the Volunteer:, 
and everybody laughs at the House of Lords; ‘Thackeray, 
in the old Punches, is almost bitter against soldiers; but 
what connection would there be between that and the 
sudden spread of, say, collectivist opinions throughout 
England ? The Albigensian feeling was a direct incursion 
of Oriental philosophy into the midst of our Europe, and 
men fought it as we fight a virulent disease. In the matter 
of sex, in the foundations of theology, in the conceptions of 
what is best in life, in the luxury, in the decline, or 
rather transformation, of military tradition, it proved 
itself the unexpected result of the Crusades; and yet, 
for some astonishing reason, one is always having it treated 
as though it were Protestantism! For instance, on p. 82 
we have Southern France /olerating the Jews. Who does 
not know that the Jews in the twelfth century and early 
thirteenth were preserved with the utmost care throughout 
Christendom, and that hardly any crime was punished 
more severely than interference with these chattels of the 
Crown? It is true that Jews and aliens could hold real 
property in Aquitaine and Toulouse, and could not north 
of the Loire; but that was due to technical differences in 
law. It had no practical effect upon the daily life of the 
community. If anybody doubt it, let him read the taxing 
list of Philippe le Bel. Another example of the curious 
omissions which did indeed mark the history of a genera- 
tion ago, but which should not mark a: history written to- 
day, is to be discovered in the author’s treatment of the 
Hundred Years’ War. We miss, what we ought not to miss 
in a book on the French people, the capital importance of 
Burgundy. It was essentially a Burgundian war in its later 
stage. It was the spectacle of Burgundian fighting that 
roused Joan of Arc, and the appeasement of the Burgundian 
quarrel that restored the French monarchy. The Lancas- 
trians were a third party who came in like a wedge and had 
an astonishing success, made possible by the factions of 
the French Court. We are, indeed, told on p. 112 that 
the victory of Agincourt was due to the “want of 
patriotism ” of the Duke of Burgundy ; but we are not told, 
what is evidently the key to the whole riddle, that the 
motives of Henry V., the Mad King, his son, and Bur- 
gundy were all dynastic, and had no connection with the 
idea of love of country. The fighting nobility of the time 
was far too cosmopolitan and far too deeply rooted in the 
past to understand what such patriotism might mean. It is 


remarkable also that the author should not have seized the 
fundamental importance of the change of language. 


The 


great raids into France of the fourteenth century were con- 
ducted by a nobility whose civilisation, manners, tongue, 
everything, were identical with those of Northern France. 
The attempts which our author calls “ to completely Angli- 
cise” (sic) the province of Normandy by Henry V. were 
made by soldiers who spoke English, and whose lower 
ranks fought, as did their opponents, under the idea of 
nationality. 

As the book proceeds, and nears modern times, its 
historical judgment somewhat improves; but the chapter 
on the Reformation in France brings us no nearer than 
do fifty thousand other similar essays to making Eng- 
lish people understand why the French are not Protestant 
to-day. The essential point that the force of the Huguenots 
lay in discontented and factious nobles, most of whom 
cared not a rap for theology, many of whom changed sides 
two or three times in the course of their career, and 
almost all of whom believed (as, indeed, did all 
Europe during the sixteenth century) that a permanent 
schism was impossible in Europe—all that is omitted. In 
passing we might remark that the expression “a telling 
blow ” applied on page 149 to the massacre of St. Bartholo- 
mew savours of absurdity. 

To jump to modern times, it is very, very hard tu 
be told that Rousseau “declared that education should 
develop the inherent good in children, and thus ran 
counter to the principles of Roman Catholic teaching.’ 
One sees what the author means, but it is hard, we 
repeat, upon Roman Catholics. Nor do we get in the 
remarks on Z'he Social Contract the one phrase which 
iilumines the whole—the phrase that perfect democracy 
is too good for men. ‘To read pages 217 to 222 is to read 
that kind of judgment upon the French Revolution at its 
most fevered period which used to De passed in the days 
of the late Mr. Croker. The elementary facts that the army 
wes with the Committee of Public Safety, that the revolt 
was a middle-class revolt, that the populace, even of Lyons, 
were in favour of the army that besieged them—all these 
are missed in the description. To say that in La Vendée 
“a religious and patriotic population was decimated by bar- 
barities hitherto unknown in modern times” is to give a 
very curious impression of what really happened. ‘There 
was certainly the most intense religious animosity, but the 
actual cause of the first revolt was the commandeering of 
cattle; the rebels allied themselves with foreign invaders, 
and tortured their prisoners. The women put out the eyes 
of the wounded on the battlefield; and all that was 
going on when the French had only 180,000 men in 
the field, of regulars, with seven invading armies on their 
territory, with all Europe determined to destroy the Revolu- 
tion, and but a short while after the treason of the man who 
was supposed to be only capable general of the Republic. 
It is really lamentable when such work as Aulard’s exists 
for Mr. Jephson’s Te Real French Revolutionist to be the 
only book quoted in this connection. What would one 
think of a popular history of England, written under the 
auspices of the University of Paris by a professor of the 
Sorbonne, which should illustrate the reign of Elizabeth 
by extracts from the leading articles of, say, M. Drumont 
and ignore the whole work of, let us say, Dr. Creighton ? 

We have no space for further quotations. We must 
leave the reader to make his own discoveries with regard 
to the author’s idea of modern France, but we cannot close 
without printing this gem (on p. 373) by way of epitaph: 





“It is hoped by the friends of the Republic that before 
long the people of France will insist upon possessing high- 
class journals, edited by men with a sense of responsibility, 
and there is little doubt that if there were a steady demand 
for creditable political literature the supply would be forth- 
coming. The pity of it is that at present the newspapers 
are not read by a large proportion of the people, who 
devote all their attention to the trivial round, the common 
task, and pay no heed to matters of national import.” 


It is a valuable judgment, and suggests a paralle! 
nearer home. If we in England would insist upon having 
really good express trains, and plenty of them; if we could 
only persuade ourselves to live in large towns, and dig up 
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our splendid (but neglected) reserves of coal, all true 
friends of England abroad would be delighted. Unfortu- 
nately, the bulk of Englishmen care for none of these 
things. 

H. B. 





THOMAS HENRY HUXLEY. 


Tuomas Henry Huxrey. By Edward Clodd. Edinburgh and 
London: William Blackwood and Sons. 1902. 28, 4d. 


Tue late Professor Huxley, himself the greatest of idol- 
breakers, could only have been annoyed at the growth of 
the Huxley cult, of which we see unmistakable signs about 
us ; however, he was always ready to testify to the strength 
of the tendency of the human mind to idolatry. We are 
familiar with the feeling of resentment which the Athenians 
came to feel on being told so many times that Aristides 
was just; it would have been more defensible if thcy had 
been asked to believe that he was infallible, which is the 
claim that Mr. Clodd makes on behalf of Huxley. _ It is in- 
deed one more proof of the capriciousness of human esteem 


that, whereas Darwin seems forgotten, we have had within . 


the last eighteen months a long biography and two short 
monographs (if that be the right use of the word) of Huxley. 
Yet one can hardly quarrel with the shape of this book. 
One chapter contains a biographical sketch, the others dis- 
cuss various abstractions of Huxley as discoverer, as inter- 
preter, as controversialist (fifty-nine pages), as constructor 
(nineteen pages). It need scarcely be said that a great deal 
of the chapter on Huxley as a controversialist is taken up 
in telling the tale of the duel in the Nineteenth Century 
with Mr. Gladstone about the Gadarene swine. 

Mr. Clodd, like some heroic poet celebrating the deeds 
of his invincible champion, quotes with great gusto some- 
bedy’s description of this encounter as a massacre rather 
than a fight. It is amusing to recall that in one of the 
articles Mr. Huxley expressed kis sympathy with Mr. 
Balfour, who must have found Mr. Gladstone as Jesuitical 
an opponent in politics as he has in the higher criticism. 
Years afterwards Huxley came to read and review Mr. 
Balfour’s Foundations of Belief, a book in which we under- 
stand that the profane suggestion was made that physical 
science should be treated like any other activity of the 
human mind ; after this his reviewer’s poor opinion of his 
political opponent was transferred to him. 

Lord Salisbury does not come off much better. “ That 
reluctant convert to the theory of the mutability of species,” 
as Mr. Clodd calls him, in his presidential address to the 
sritisk: Association in 1894, made the most of the difficulty 
which the mathematicians had caused by insisting that the 
earth could only have been cool at the outside for four 
hundred million years, while the biologists required a much 
longer time for the slow development of higher from lower 
forms of life, and otherwise hinted that he was willing to 
wound and yet afraid to strike at the new doctrines. Mr. 
Clodd makes it out as a great piece of magnanimity on 
Huxley’s part that he refrained from tearing the address 
te pieces, as he might easily have done. He continues: 
“Lord Salisbury unwittingly helped the cause which his 
instincts prompted him to hinder. With that prevision of 
the seer, in combination with the skill of the discoverer, 
which is the possession only of the rarest spirits of our 
kind, Huxley kad pierced the core of the matter,” &c. 

Let us now return to the Gadarene swine. Huxley’s 
chief object was to establish the unscientific nature of the 
demonology of the New Testament, particularly regarded as 
an explanation of certain nervous diseases; he added to 
this a charge against Jesus as wantonly destroying other 
people’s property. One is not surprised that Mr. Glad- 
stone was vexed; and one wonders why on this point he 


did not deal summarily with Mr. Huxley. As Mr. Huxley 
disbelieved in the existence of demons and in demoniacal 
possession, it follows that he did not believe that Jesus 
ever sent the demons out of the man into tke swine. Dis- 
believing the facts, what ground had he for raising a ques- 
tion of right which could only stand if the facts were true? 
This, however, was not the first occasion that the excite- 
ment of controversy had carried Huxley beyond his logic, 
for in dealing with Wilberforce many years before he had 
said that it was no worse to be descended from an ape than 
to misuse talent, fighting truth. This was one of his most 
applauded retorts, yet it involved a petitio princi pii, for he 
had not yet proved that the new doctrines were the truth. 
Professor Huxley seems to have thought that his contro- 
versy with Gladstone over the swine would rank as a lead- 
ing case, and that the judgment in his favour would only 
need to be cited to settle any future disputes of the kind. 
Mr. Clodd has so much to impart of kis own views on 
higher criticism that we are never sure when he is paraphras- 
ing Huxley or giving his own theories. He tells us, how- 
ever, that Huxley meant to write for working men a plain 
account of the origin and historical character of the various 
parts of the Bible. 

“ The outline of the course of events following the death 
of Jesus, which he gives in his essays in the evolution of 
theology, shows that he knew ecclesiastical history better 
than many ecclesiastics themselves, for these too often know 


it only in the idealised or partisan forms presented by 
orthodox historians,” 


Does it never happen, then, that “ scientists” ap- 
proach the New Testament under the influence of the 
ids!s of the cave and market-place or elsewhere ? In their 
dealings with one another do they behave like incarna- 
tions of pure reason? What is Huxley’s language in 
writing to a correspondent in 18go on the discussions re- 
specting the all-sufficiency of natural selection ? He says: 

“T absolutely disbelieve in use-inheritance as the evi- 


dence stands. Spencer is bound to it @ priori—his 
psychology goes to pieces without it.” 


What would Mr. Clodd say of anyone who claimed 
that a cleric would have a certain advantage in studying 
biology over those whose life-work it was because in a 
divergence of opinions he would not be committed @ priori 
to one or the other ? What language would have been 
used of the intrusion of some paynim prelate into the dis- 
cussion ? 

Perhaps, however, it were better to cease from railing, 
and to remember that humility becomes churchmen and 
scientists alike, and that it is too much to expect of mortal 
man that he will always treat others with that tranquil im- 
partiality that he would exact from them. The human 
mind, like any other instrument, cannot remain unaffected 
by the material on which it works or the method which is 
imposed on it. If a man gives his life to physical science 
he cannot forever remember that the “ matter” with which 
he deals is an abstraction, when every minute in practice 
it covers for him the whole of being ; if, pressed in a quiet 
hour to lay aside his ordinary work, and look once more 
at the whole of things, he admits that in his normal phrases 
and ways of thought he has taken a certain liberty, the 
admission has a slight effect on his habitual practice, and he 
feels under a constraint, unless he can return to his every- 
day course. 

Thus Huxley, who spoke of thought as a function of 
the brain, was well acquainted with the metaphysics of sen- 
sation as it has been drawn out from Descartes onwards, 
and therefore that such language was a hysteron proteron. 
Yet he regarded its use as preferable, because 

“it connects thought with the other phenomena of the uni- 
verse, and suggests inquiry into the nature of those physical 
conditions, or concomitants of thought, which are more or 
less accessible to us, and a knowledge of which may help 
us to exercise the same kind of control over the world of 
thought as we already possess in respect of the material 
world; whereas the alternative on spiritualistic terminology 
is utterly barren, and leads to nothing but obscurity and 
confusion of ideas.” ‘ 
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Why is it less fruitful to speak of brain as the organ of 
mind than of mind as a function of brain ? And what 
about the relative merits of the two, as far as truth is con- 
cerned, to which Professor Huxley was usually anxious to 
postpone all considerations ? (And, indeed, in this very 
passage he warns physicists not to mistake their terms for 
more than mathematical symbols.) 

In metaphysics things must have a less relative validity 
than that, and it is the business of metaphysics to ascer- 
tain the validity of such conceptions ; and those who follow 
physical science cannot do better than meditate on some 
famous reflections of Kant, of whom Huxley boasted as a 
spiritual forefather. 


“ We are obliged, then, to think of an immaterial essence, 
an intelligible world, and a highest of all beings (mere 
noumena), because only in these, as_ things in them- 
selves, does the Reason meet with the completeness and 
satisfaction it can never hope for from the derivation of 
phenomena from their homogeneous ground, because they 
really refer to something distinct from the latter (and there- 
fore wholly heterogeneous), inasmuch as phenomena always 
presuppose a thjng in itself, and indicate this, whether we 
know it more closely or not. é.% 

“When I say we are obliged to regard the world as 
though it were the work of a supreme understanding and 
will, T do not really say more than, as a watch, a ship, a 
regiment is related to the artisan, shipbuilder, or general, 
so is the sense-world (or all that which constitutes the 
foundation of the sum total of phenomena) related to the 
unknown, that IT cognise, not indeed according to what it is 
in itself, but according to what it is to me—namely, in 
respect of the world, of which I am a part.” 

—Prologemena § §7- 


H. M. C. 





THOMAS KYD, DRAMATIST. 


THE Works OF THoMAS Kyp. Edited from the original Texts, 
with Introduction, Notes, and Facsimiles, by Frederick 
S. Boas, M.A., Balliol College, Oxford. Clarendon Press. 
Pp. cxvi. 472. Price 153s. 


THE new and complete edition of the works, dramatic and 
otherwise, of Thomas Kyd, which issues from the Clarendon 
Press, impresses us as being at once solid and brilliant. No 
more important volume of the kind has appeared since Mr. 
Edmund Gosse tackled Donne, both poets being in equal 
need of scholarly rehabilitation. Mr. Boas has already 
published a volume on Shakespeare and his Predecessors, 
which, we believe, is one of Professor Knight’s University 
Extension manuals. As it happens, we have never seen 
this particular book, but, to judge from the work before us, 
we ought, and the loss has been appreciable. 

Whether Kyd was discussed in Professor Boas’s earlier 
volume, we do not know, but he can hardly have been passed 
over, inasmuch as he was a predecessor of Shakespeare, 


and a predecessor of note. Mr. Boas, indeed, is 
at great pains to show that Kyd. was something 


more than this, that, spiritually, he stood in some 
kind of organic relation with the supreme dramatist of 
the time. In a deeply interesting section he endeavours to 
fix the precise connection between the Hamle/ that we know 
and a primitive Hamlet, which, bodied forth by Kyd, 
enjoyed a brief existence on the boards. There is some- 
thing invitingly weird and phantasmal about this vanished 
play, the remnants of which are perceptible, as in a dissolv- 
ing view, in the First Quarto—perhaps ; and we could wish 
that those ingenious persons who waste time and troubie 
in the asinine, but not exactly Quixotic, attempt to confuse 
Shakespeare with Bacon, would suspend their folly and ad- 
dress themselves to the consideration of real problems like 
those which Mr. Boas has presented so ably. 

The acumen with which this critic disposes of historical 
and biographical questions is so constant a factor in his 


work that it may argue temerity to cast doubt on one or two 
conclusions which seem to us less than ordinarily secure. 
The first relates to matrimonial affairs—those of Kyd’s 
father. At different epochs the name of Francis Kyd’s wife 
is variously given as “Anna” and “ Agnes.” Now, Mr. 
Boas asserts on the authority of Mr. Sidney Lee—and we 
crave no better—that these names were interchangeable, 
that they were, or might be, employed of the same person. 
One may presume, however, that the confusion was not such 
as to render the names absolutely identical ; and Mr. Boas 
has neglected to explain an interpolation which must in some 
way be significant. Fortified with proof of “alternative 
spellings,” he slights the evidence of Francis Coldocke’s will 
(proved February 1, 1602-3), which speaks of “ Agnes Kyd, 
nowe the wief of Frauncis Kyd.” “ It is not probable,” he 
says, “that ‘nowe’ implies that Agnes was a second wife.” 
Then what does it impiy? That she had been formerly his 
mistress ? On Mr. Boas’s showing, she was his wife in 1594, 
and Coldocke, in assigning her a legacy, was not likely to 
append a posthumous insult. If we do not accept this ex- 
planation, then Coldocke’s conception of the present must 
have ranged over a long series of years, embracing the whole 
of her son’s lifetime. Or can it be that he anticipated the 
future—that he was looking forward to the time when 
death would part, when one or both of the parties would 
enter on a state of existence in which marriage is necessarily 
dissolved ? These conjectures appear to exhaust the possible 
senses of the adverb, with the exception of the, as it seems 
to us, more natural interpretation, which Mr. Boas rejects, 
and which may be stated thus. Coldocke had known Agnes 
before her marriage with Kyd; she had not been married 
long, and therefore the testator describes her as “ nowe the 
wief of Frauncis Kyd.” 

Concerning the second point, which respects the pro- 
bability of Thomas Kyd having resided at one of the univer- 
sities, we are less confident, but we think Mr. Boas may be 
mistaken. We do not set excessive store by Hieronimo’s 
allusion to Toledo and the tragedy he wrote there. It may 
or may not be veiled autobiography. Isolated, at all events, 
such testimony is unconvincing. The Cambridge trilogy, 
however, the Pilgrimage to Parnassus, not only mimics Kyd 
in the speeches of Studioso, but imports the phraseology in 
which Nash, with merciless rancour, scarifies the unhappy 
dramatist. If Kyd had never been a member of the univer- 
sity, if the social fortunes of an outsider, not those of one of 
themselves, were held up as a warning, the point of the satire 
would have been badly blunted. We take leave to call Mr. 
Boas’s attention to a passage in The Return, where Kemp 
Says : 

we Few of the university pen plays well; they smell too 
much of that writer Ovid, and that writer Metamorphosis, 
and talk too much of Proserpina and Jupiter. Why here’s 
our fellow Shakespeare puts them all down, ay, and Ben 
Jonson, too.” 

Nearly all our early dramatists were university men, 
and is there one of them to whom the above passage is more 
applicable than the writer of The Spanish Tragedy? The 
absence of his name from the registers of both universities 
and their respective societies is certainly suspicious. But, 
perhaps, like his parents, they disowned him. 

A consummate playwright, Kyd is remarkable rather 
for invention than for imagination of the highest order. His 
chief work, the aforesaid Spanish Tragedy, obtained an im- 
mense vogue, not only in England, but abroad. Its motive 
is revenge, and, from the number of its murders and its 
suicides, it may be qualified a tragedy of tragedies. We 
must beware, however, of dilating too much on this head, 
or we may chance to find ourselves in the pillory with John 
Addington Symonds, whose sins Mr. Boas effectively 
rebukes. 

In conclusion, we repeat that for patient and indefati- 
gable research, for critical insight and judicial candour, for 
temperate argumentation, for subtle psychological analysis, 
and for elegance of language and style, the introduction is 
thoroughly acceptable, and we have read it with a great deal 
of pleasure. As for Kyd, we should like him better if he 
were less morbid, 

F.J.S. 
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BULBS. 


THE Book oF Butss. By S. Arnott, F.R.H.S. 


Lane. 2s. 6d. net. 


London: John 


Mr. ARNOTT, who is well known as a skilful gardener, writes 
simply and to the point, and has packed a great deal of 
useful and trustworthy information into this book; but 
neither he nor anyone else could give anything like ade- 
quate treatment to the subject of bulbs, hardy and tender, 
difficult and easy, in a volume of 114 pages. ‘There are 
single families of bulbs that could hardly be treated exhaus- 
tively in a book of this size, and Mr. Arnott tells us tiac this 
series is to contain such books on irises, lilies, and narcissi. 
lor that reason he hardly makes a pretence of dealing with 
them, giving a page or two to each, containing in each case 
little more than a list of names. ‘The book is so compre- 
hensive in scope, deaiing not only with the familiar crocuses, 
tulips, and hyacinths, but with unfamiliar and difficult 
plants such as calochorti and eremuri, that it is necessarily 
addressed half to the beginner and half to the expert, and 
contains information that will be inadequate to the one and 
superfluous to the other; while, though apparently aiming 
at completeness, it dces not mention such a beautiful and 
well-known bulb as the agapanthus. Mr. Arnott would 
have been wiser to confine himself to the easier hardy 
bulbs, laying down some of those general principles of bulb 
culture which are so familiar to the expert that he is apt 
to forget they are unknown to the beginner, and then deal- 
ing with the requirements of each family in some detail. 

But it is unfair to blame him for failing under condi- 
tions that were, perhaps, imposed upon him, and it is plea- 
santer and more useful to note with approval the few re- 
marks he makes upon the proper use of bulbs, for it is still 
difficult to find a garden in which they are not misused. The 
bedding system has gone out of fashion, but it still infects 
cur ideas of gardening. The object of that system is to 
obtain masses of colour usually without a thought of the 
habit of growth of the plants employed. But nearly ail 
bulbs are remarkable for grace even more than for colour. 
Take the case of tulips. As Mr. Arnott says, the tulip “ is 
emphatically a flower which requires association with other 
plants te show its true value.” Where it is crowded together 
in stiff masses its incomparable grace is entirely obscured. 
Nothing can well be more beautiful than white tulips 
planted among forget-me-nots, yet the combination is not 
often seen. Crocuses, squills, and chionodoxas, usually 
placed in foolish clumps or lines in the border, should be 
scattered in the grass, where many kinds of daffodils will 
also flourish better than in carefully made beds. The 
grass offers not only a quiet background to their delicate 
colours, but the best possible contrast to their habit of 
growth. There is no easier, cheaper, or more delightful 
kind of gardening than this, and anyone who has a large 
lawn should experiment with many different kinds of bulbs 
on the outskirts of trees or shrubs where the grass may be 
left uncut throughout the early summer. Several kinds of 
irises and tulips, such as the English iris, the Florentine tulip, 
and, I believe, the magnificent Tulipa Gesneriana,will thrive 
in grass if the soil suits them, and it is likely enough that 
many bulbs which fail in the loose mould of the bare border 
will find the closely packed earth and matted surface of the 
lawn more to their taste. For the wild bulb usually grows 
among a crowd of other plants, sometimes lying so deep 
that their roots fail to reach it, and sometimes positively 
enjoying their society. It has adapted itself to these con- 
ditions, and obtains from the grass or other carpeting plants 
protection from heat and frost alike. 

We are only just learning that the highest art of gar- 
dening is to approach the conditions of nature as nearly as 
we may. In nature there are no borders of naked earth 
with a plant or a clump of bulbs protruding here and there, 
but the prodigality, which seems to the tidy gardener un- 
seemly, of the Devonshire lane with its bluebells and star- 
worts, or of the Alpine pasture with its lilies and gentians 


and bell-flowers. It is our own fault if, instead of that pro- 
digality, we have our “monstrous regiments ” of tulips and 
hyacinths and geraniums, for it may be imitated, if not 
equalled, if only we can teach our gardeners to be untidy. 
We cannot abolish artificiality altogether. We must keep 
our lawns and borders, but we can make the division be- 
tween them less sharp ; for, while the lawn becomes flowery, 
the border may be carpeted not with grass but with many 
prostrate blossoming plants, creeping phloxes and aubrietia, 
white thyme, mossy saxifrages, dwarf campanulas, and a 
hundred others, through which our bulbs will force their 
way. This kind of gardening will afford endless difficulties 
and delights to anyone who finds the ordinary routine of 
the art too easy, presenting problems both to his skill and 
taste. He will learn by experiment what bulbs and carpet- 
ing plants thrive under the same conditions, and which are 
most beautiful in combination. When success with the 
easier bulbs and plants becomes monotonous he will try his 
luck with the more difficult, and, if he is an enthusiast, 
however ignorant, he will succeed more often than he fails ; 
for gardening is not a difficult mystery, “as dull fools sup- 
pose,” but easy and delightful, and being still in its infancy 
may be practised with the spirit and audacity of all primitive 
arts. 
A. C. B. 





ENGLISH VILLAGES—THEN AND NOW. 


ENGLISH VILLAGES. By P. H. Ditchfield, M.A., F.S.A. 
One Hundred Illustrations. London: 
6s. 


With 
Methuen and Co. 


“WE have still much to learn, and the earth has not yet 
disclosed all its treasures. Roman villas still remain buried ; 
the sepulchres of many a Saxon chieftain or early nomad 
Celt are still unexplored ; the pile dwellings and cave domi- 
ciles of the early inhabitants of our country have still to be 
discovered ; and piles of records and historical documents. 
have still to be sought out, arranged and examined.” 

In these words Mr. P. H. Ditchfield exhibits the in- 
domitable patience of the true antiquarian, and his book is 
sure of a warm welcome from the student who desires to 
be informed about English villages and their past history. 
Every one is, of course, entitled to his own opinion upon the 
dulness (or charm) of rural life, but all will probably agree 
as to the immense importance to our national morale of the 
continuance of the tiny communities which still form a large 
though sadly diminishing part of the total population of 
these islands. That there is a bad side as well as a good 
one to rural and village life, we do not dispute. The agri- 
cultural labourer, as the great Locke observed two centuries 
ago, 

“has commonly but a small pittance of knowledge, because 


his ideas and notions have been confined to the narrow 
bounds of a poor conversation and employment.” 


Nowadays the lot of the villager is a little better, thanks 
to cheap food, a free Press, and the railway. 

And besides, thanks to writers like Mr. Ditchfield, the 
villager is becoming an object of interest. Local traditions 
are being studied. The digger is at work: “ The history 
of Britain no longer begins with the advent of Julius Cesar, 
nor is his account of the Celtic tribes and their manners 
accepted as a full and complete statement of all that is 
known about them.” We must not forget Camden; but 
such modern excavations as those at Silchester and Brading 
have added to our knowledge of the Roman occupation, 
whilst the “ finds” at Glastonbury during the past ten years 
probably take us still further back—into the remoter age 
of the Pile Dwellers. Mr. Ditchfield is an enthusiast, and 
desires especially to see the progress of antiquarian know- 
ledge amongst his countrymen in order that the destroying 
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hand of the ignorant restorer may be checked and ancient 
architectural features be preserved rather than obliterated. 
His chapters deal with Pit and Pile Dwellings, Anglo-Saxon 
and Norman Villages, Monasteries, Church Plate and 
Brasses, Medizval Villages, and the Village Inn, whilst a 
capital one on architecture, admirably illustrated, is one 
of the best things in the book. It can truly be said of our 
author that he finds “sermons in stones,” and it seems to 
us that he misses nothing as he looks round an English vil- 
lage for objects of interest and of beauty. 

Superstitious people still abound—indeed, ghosts enjoy 
quite a vogue at the present time—and Mr. Ditchfield (very 
rightly) deals at some length with rural ghosts, witches, evil 
eyes, charms, and the other paraphernalia of village cre- 
dulity. Thus, we are told, 


“good Bishop Jewel did not disbelieve in the power of the 
evil eye. In preaching before Queen Elizabeth he said: 
‘It may please Your Grace to understand that witches and 
sorcerers are marvellously increased within Your Grace's 
realm. Your Grace’s subjects pine away even unto death, 
their colour fadeth, their flesh rotteth, their speech is 
benumbed, their senses are bereft.” 


As an illustration of rustic indifference to outside 
affairs, we read how, some years after the Duke of Welling- 
ton’s death, inquiries were made at Strathfieldsaye amongst 
the villagers as to their recollections of the “ Great Duke.” 
Nothing could be gleaned until one old man “ youchsafed 
the extraordinary intelligence, ‘I believe as ’ow ’e were very 
good at war!’” 

In conclusion, it must be said that although English 
Villages gives much and _ interesting information, the 
author’s style is somewhat bald and his vocabulary very 
limited. In almost every chapter he deplores, with 
tiresome exaggeration, “the Puritan profanation and 
wanton destruction” which devastated our churches and 
wrecked our ancient market crosses. However, we can 
thank Mr. Ditchfield for what he has done, and congratulate 
him on realising his hope that his book will be found useful 
“in stimulating an intelligent interest in architectural studies 
and in protecting our ancient buildings,” which—in his 
modest preface—he states to be his sole aim and object in 
writing it. We must again mention that the illustrations 
are unusually good and helpful to the letterpress. 

H. 





BAILMENTS. 


BaiLMents: A Commentary on the Law of Custody and 
Possession. By Wyatt Paine. London: Sweet and Maxwell. 
1901. 255. 


Tue legal problems, to the solution of which this volume is 
devoted, have long proved as attractive to the student as 
they must ever be important to the lawyer in active practice. 
Generations have passed away since the publication of the 
classical essay of Sir Wm. Jones; and, meantime, scores of 
statutes have been enacted and hundreds of cases have 
been decided by the Courts. Thus, not only has the number 
of problems to be solved greatly increased, but also the 
difficulties attending their solution have been enormously 
magnified. 

Mr. Wyatt Paine has, however, attempted to treat the 
subject in a single volume of 500 pages, and, in the cir- 
cumstances, we can heartily congratulate him on the suc- 
cessful execution of an almost monumental task. 

It must be admitted that the phrase “Contracts of 
Bailment” connotes, in the mind of the layman, a some- 
what vague and confused idea; and this is matter of 
regret, seeing that it embraces so many topics arising 
directly from our ordinary social and business relations—as 





the author truly says: “Contracts of Bailment in one form 
or another are among the most common, as well as the 
most important, incidents of commercial and private life ” ; 


a statement that may be readily verified by a perusal of 
any one of Mr. Wyatt Paine’s interesting chapters on “ Hire 
Purchase,” “ Pawnbrokers,” “ Auctioneers,” “Innkeepers,” 
and “Bankers,” or by a glance at the latter part of his 
work wnich deals solely with the law relating to “ Carriers ” 
—(see also the index under such heading as “ Cloak-room”). 
The book throughout bears signs of the most patient re- 
search, and the authorities, so far as we have been able to 
apply critical tests, seem to have been selected and collated 
with the utmost care. The attempt to pack so vast an array 
of articles in a single trunk inevitably involves at times 
undue compression as, ¢.g., in the section on “ Chattels in 
the Custody of the Law.” We would suggest that the 
statutes and cases relating to seizure under a writ of 
extent or fieri facias should be separated from those con- 
cerning a levy by bailiffs under a distress for rent ; and that 
the latter should have a somewhat larger space allotted to 
them. We think, too, that the precise meaning of some of 
the paragraphs would be more readily grasped if they were 
split up in shorter sentences. 

The book is clearly printed and extremely well “ got 
up,” and we do not doubt that it will be widely read by the 
profession both in this country and in the colonies. There 
are appendices dealing specially with the codes in force in 
Australia and India, 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Jane Austen lives in her novels rather than in 
such works as Jane Austen: Her Homes and Her 
Friends (London: John Lane, 21s. net). In this 
sumptuous and, indeed, quite handsome volume Miss 
Constance Hill makes a pious offering to the memory 
of the remarkable woman who created Emma and Mr. 
Collins. Yet all her patient enthusiasm of research 
and her journeyings in Jane Austen’s footsteps have 
been unable to bring her heroine so much before us as 
does one page of Pride and Prejudice or Sense and 
Sensibility. Though we admire the fervour which 
inspires such passages as those in which Miss Hill tells 
how she has held in her hand a book belonging to Miss 
Austen and stood in a room where she danced, we 
cannot always rise to their heights of rapture. ‘‘ Aunt 
Jane” lived, as one would have expected her to live, a 
quiet life, chiefly in the country, but later, though still 
quietly, in Bath and London. Her friends were 
chiefly of her own family. Her adventures were her 
books ; her one love affair is only guessed at. There 
are few incidents in her life. Indeed, after reading the 
book from beginning to end, only two things in it stand 
out in retrospect. One is the amusing fact that the 
Prince Regent asked Jane Austen to dedicate to him her 
fourth book, Emma. The other is more interesting, the 
only occasion on which we see Jane Austen in any relation 
to the intellectual life of her time. We find her writing 
in September, 1814, two months after the publication 
of Waverley: ‘‘ Walter Scott has no business to write 
novels, especially good ones. It is not fair,” thus 
calmly assuming the answer to a riddle which puzzled 
even the close friends of the ‘‘Great Unknown.” Yes, 
we are forced to admit that this record of Jane Austen’s 
life is in the main uninteresting, but no lover of her 
work will regard it as altogether superfluous. We 
will put it on our shelves and take it down now and 
again to look at the wonderful portrait that faces the 
title-page, those great eyes which nothing escaped, and 
that mobile mouth, almost esf7ég/e in its smiling prim- 
ness. And occasionally we will dip into the book and 
rejoice that a life, apparently so uneventful, should 
have been so rich in experience. Then we will turn to 
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Pride and Prejudice and see where that life was really 
lived. 


Mr. E. V. Lucas has discovered, and Messrs- 
Methuen and Co. have reproduced in facsimile a little 
book written for children by Charles Lamb. Zhe King 
and Queen of Hearts (1s. 6d.), an amplification of the 
familiar nursery rhyme was published by the Godwins 
in their famous Juvenile Library in 1805, and has the 
additional interest of being illustrated by William 
Mulready. We like the picture of the knave confessing 
his fault, on which the versifier comments in this 
wise : 

‘* How like he looks tu a dog that begs 
In abject sort upon two legs! 
Good Mr, Knave, give me my due, 
I like a tart as well as you, 
But I would starve on good roast beef, 
’Ere I would look so like a thief.” 


It cannot be pretended, nor does Mr. Lucas pretend, 
that the little book has any great merit. It is at its 
best a literary curiosity, and “the justification of the 
facsimile of Zhe King and Queen of Hearts is simply 
that Charles Lamb wrote it.” 


Mr. Alfred Nutt’s excellent series of Popular 
Studies in Mythology, Romance, and Folklore (6d. each net) 
should, when completed, form a little encyclopedia on 
those subjects, useful alike to students and the general 
reader. The twelfth number, which completes the first 
series, is now before us. It is a study by Miss Winifred 
Faraday of the Divine Mythology of the North as 
described in the Icelandic Eddas. A later volume will 
deal with the Heroic Mythology to be found in the 
same sources. Miss Faraday gives clear descriptions 
of the leading points of Norse Mythology ; arranges 
her-tacts well, and provides the necessary clues to the 
different theories on the subject. Altogether a good 
primer, which, by the way, does not omit the bliblio- 
graphy necessary for those who wish to pursue the 
subject further. 


Messrs. Chatto and Windus send us a timely 
re-issue of Jones’s Crowns and Coronations, first pub- 
lished in 1883. This book is a mine of curious and 
interesting information on the subject, and being 
especially complete on the English regalia and English 
Coronation ceremonies, should be popular at the present 
moment. Its cheapness is remarkable, over five 
hundred closely-printed pages and nearly a hundred 
well-executed illustrations being supplied for three 
shillings and sixpence. 


Two new volumes of the ‘‘ Temple Classic” are 
Goldsmith’s Plays and Poems (London: Dent. 1s. 6d.). 
The Vicar of Wakefield has already been published in 
the series. The new volumes have the same editor, 
Mr. Austin Dobson, and that is to say that they are 
edited by one who has made a particular study of the 
literature of the eighteenth century, and is especially the 
acknowledged authority on Goldsmith. They are 
pleasant little books, and, not being too long, are even 
more clearly printed than most others in this popular 
series. 





NAPOLEON’S LETTERS TO JOSEPHINE. 


Naporeon’s LetTrers TO JOSEPHINE. Edited by F. H. Hall. 
London: Dent and Co. rgor. 7s. 6d. net. 


Mr. HAtt’s book will be read with pleasure by those per- 
sons who being unacquainted with French are yet -inter- 
ested in the private life of the great Emperor. The letters 
to Josephine are of uneven value: the early love 
letters are astounding; tthe later letters are 
curt, trivial, sometimes stoney. Mr. Hall has trans- 


lated well, and accompanies his translations with notes 
which are readable enough, but prolix, and occasionally (as, 
for instance, where he makes Stein and Stadion members of 
the Tugendbund) inaccurate. The whole is prefaced by 
an introduction written in a dainty manner for which Lord 
Rosebery may be ultimately responsible. There is no 
great harm in this elegant performance, but the estimate of 
Napoleon is too unreservedly enthusiastic to be historically 
convincing. 





FICTION. 


Mr. C. RANGER GULL is a young man of whom one 
may safely prophesy a steadily increasing popularity. 
He likes to make the flesh of his readers creep, and in 
his recently-published tragedy of a cigarette maniac’s 
horrible career he has met with a certain amount of 
success. Back to Lilac. Land (Greening and Co.) is a 
book where the colour is also laid on a little too thick, 
but in spite of that and other faults it is well written, 
the story is managed with skill, and it marks a 
great advance on Mr. Gull’s former work. The theme 
is the debasing influence of life on the theatrical stage, 
and Mr. Gull goes deeper than the obvious looseness of 
living which is connected in the mind of the world with 
the lower types of actors and actresses to support his 
evidently genuine dislike of an actor’s life. He writes 
of one of his characters : 


‘‘He was just a member, an intelligent member, of the 
vast herd of non-moral egoists whose souls sweat hysteria 
in the heat of the footlights for the after-dinner amusement 
of the crowd. 

“God had given this human magic-lantern a clever brain. 
He played tricks with it in public for so many sovereigns a 
week. He was made a Man, a strong man witha fine face. 
He touched up the face with paint, and sold it for an hour 
or two each night.” 


The idea that a man loses his manhood, and a 
woman all that makes her womanly, by a continuous 
career of mimicry, however successfully such an idea 
might be contested, is one on which a great work of 
fiction might be founded. Back to Lilac Land isby no 
means a great work of fiction, but it contains passages 
which are genuinely good, and one or two characters 
which are drawn with insight and understanding. 

The story on which Mr. Gull hangs his sermon is 
that of a vain and very foolish woman, whose love of 
her profession leads to her neglect of her husband and 
a complete estrangement, which is suddenly brought 
to an end by her leaving the stage and coming ‘‘ back 
to lilacland” and a second honeymoon. Mrs. Ardenne, 
or ‘*Miss O’Mara,” we must be permitted to observe, 
behaves in the most disgraceful fashion, or, if not in 
the most disgraceful, at any rate in a way which makes 
her final conversion entirely unconvincing. There is 
nothing in her character, as Mr. Gull shows it to us, 
which could persuade anybody that such a woman 
possessed any real tenderness or any capability for 
leading an ordinary domestic life. She tours with a 
manager who is in love with her—a gross, sensual 
“ bounder ”’—and although she keeps herself pure, she is 
so under the influence of Mr. Aubrey Flood that she 
practically dismisses her husband when he tries to inter- 
fere with her career, and only fcrsakes it of her own 
accord when Flood tries to get her money from her. 
The fascination that the stage possesses for a woman 
such as this is well described and analysed, but we 
repeat that the mere fact of her discovery that one par- 
ticular actor was untrustworthy would not have been 
sufficient to have disgusted her with a life that had 
‘suited her temperament so well. Charles Ardenne, 
this woman’s husband, also seems to us an impossible 
character. There is much more than a trace of the 
degenerate about him, and the description of his lapse 
into intemperance is an unpleasant piece of writing of 
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the kind that seems to appeal to Mr. Gull’s imagina- 
tion, in the indulgence of which he had better curb 
himself if he wishes to increase his reputation. 
This man, after having nearly killed himself with 
drink, suddenly sobers down, retires to a country 
village, and saves his soul by hard literary toil. 
He ends up as a fine character, purified by afflic- 
tion, with a great love of country quiet, the only 
remnant of several very unpleasant habits of his former 
life being a tendency to run round and talk to every- 
body about his quarrel with his wife. Wecan only say 
that in the latter part of the book we do not recognise 
the Charles Ardenne of the former. In this, as well as 
the female character, Mr. Gull might have been advised, 
in theatrical parlance, to ‘‘ join his flats.” 

Mr. Aubrey Flood is the best-drawn character in 
the book, and he is very well drawn indeed. Ardenne’s 
description of him to a friend may be quoted : 

‘In appearance,’ said Ardenne, ‘he is a tall, rather dis- 
tinguished-looking man; he has a neat grey moustache. He 
is getting too tat, and endeavours to disguise his blubber by 
mechanical means of restraint. Were he smaller he would 
wear stays, but whalebone is expensive when bought by 
the ton. Instead, he is swathed in a belt of red flannel, 
which is buckled on him daily by the baggage-man, whom 
he calls his valet, He curls his hair with a pair of tongs, 
and his nose is just beginning to blush at what his mouth 
is constantly swallowing. One would imagine he was 
born a gentleman if he were not constantly saying so.’ 

*** Can he act?’ 

“* Yes, he has talent. As a light comedian he is magnifi- 
cent, but as a lover he suffers from fatty degeneration of the 
affections, and overdoes it. But he is the true type of actor 
who plays in leading parts. He thinks of nothing but the 
adulation and admiration of women. He resents the exist- 
ence of another man when there is a girlintheroom. I 
should say he was too sluggish and ponderous to be actively 
immoral, but he’s always in a state of oily amourousness.’” 


The character of this unpleasant creature is 
analysed with considerable power, and, unlike that of 
Charles and Gertrude Ardenne, it is consistent. Finally, 
although we feel inclined to praise Mr. Gull’s latest 
excursion into fiction, we must protest against the 
nastiness of much of his writing, which, however clever 
his story, leaves an unpleasant taste on the palate, and 
greatly detracts from the value of his work. 


Mrs. L. T. Meade’s latest novel, Drift (Methuen), 
is a melancholy performance both in its subject and 
working out, and in the evidence it displays of the 
cheapening and coarsening of the art of a more than 
usually gifted writer. Mrs. Meade has been said to be 
the most popular of the contributors to the lighter 
magazines who write regularly for them. She would 
probably be the first to acknowledge that her various 
seties of sensational stories are not literature, and are 
not theant to be literature. If we mistake not, Drift is 
an attempt at literature. It is an attempt to show the 
deteriorating effect on character of the thirst for wealth 
and position. But Mrs. Meade has dipped her brush 
into coarse colours too often to be able to use mcre 
delicate tones. She has lost her sense of proportion, 
and in the working out of her theme she exaggerates 
her characters to such an extent in order to produce 
her effects that she practically loses those effects 
entirely. 

Dr. Walter Raymond isa clever, ambitious phy- 
Sician with a good and clever wife and a family of 
delightful children. At the age of thirty-six, finding 
that he is only making fifteen hundred a year, he 
decides to change his method of life entirely—to live, 
in fact, at the rate of ten thousand a year, and trust to 
the somewhat doubtful effects of such an advertise- 
ment to increase his practice to a corresponding 
extent. His wife is doubtful of his wisdom, but hands 
over the ten thousand pounds which had been put aside 
for her children in order that the first year’s expenses 
may be covered. The unhappiness to herself and her 
family which comes of the change is then depicted 
without any alleviating touches, and makes depressing 


reading. Dr. Walter Raymond develops into an out- 
spoken snob of the very first water, whose society 
would hardly be tolerated by self-respecting people. 
His practice does increase enormously, and we are 
asked to believe that while he is showing himself every- 
where in society, keeping up a big London house, a 
shooting in Scotland, a yacht, and a house on the river, 
gambling on the Stock Exchange, in “ gambling hells,” 
and ‘‘billiard halls,” and ‘‘ drinking more than was 
good for him,” his success and reputation in his pro- 
fession are steadily growing. Mrs. Meade has done 
her best to represent him as a man compounded of good 
and evil, but she has only succeeded in creating an 
entirely impossible character. Raymond destroys a 
will, and finds himself obliged in consequence to drive 
his eldest daughter to madness and death to prevent 
her telling his secret. This he effects by administering 
adrug. After this, even Mrs. Meade, in spite of her 
blunted perceptions, can do nothing further with him, 
and he commits suicide in a fit of depression. 





THE MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


Tue burden of Mr. Hector Macpherson’s article, “'The 
real Loird Rosebery,” in the Contemporary, is that “ in- 
stead of being, as a leader should, a bond of union in his 
party, his Lordship has proved a disintegrating force.” 
On Home Rule, Disestablishment, Foreign Affairs, “ he 
has caused the greatest consternation among his political 
friends.” The clue to this position is that “ he is Conser- 
vative by caste and Liberal by sympathy ”—a Whig of the 
Edinburgh Review type: 

“Between Disraeli and Lord Rosebery there is a marked 
resemblance. Both statesmen found themselves asso- 
ciated with parties with whom they were not in sympathy. 
Both from their anomalous position in their respective 
parties were compelled to cultivate aloofness, to breathe 
an atmosphere of mystery, and to rely much on dramatic 
methods.” 

A convinced Home Ruler, Mr. Macpherson thinks, 
Lord Rosebery never was ; not even when he followed Mr. 
Gladstone in 1886. His Premiership, we are told, “was 
Lord Rosebery’s first strategic blunder. In justice it must 
be said that he accepted the office with great unwilling- 
ness.” Of his action in the Armenian agitation Mr. Mac- 
pherson says: “ He displayed a spirit as heroic as it was un- 
expected”; but this peace attitude is contrasted, very 
justly, with his warlike speech on Fashoda. Mr. Macpher- 
son brings a most interesting but hardly friendly criticism 
of Lord Rosebery to an end by saying that “the real 
obstacles in his path are not his political rivals, but his own 
cold, critical temperament, his morbid self-consciousness, 
and his lack of fundamental inherent convictions.” 


In the Contemporary Review Mr. Michael MacDonagh 
writes on “ Irish in Ireland.” He gives a most interesting 
account of that remarkable movement against the “ Angli- 
cisation ” of Ireland which was begun by the Gaelic League, 
and has now reached such a pitch of success. Mr. 
Edmund D. Morel writes on “ The Belgian Curse in Africa,” 
maintaining that the intervention of King Leopold has been 
from first to last, due to selfish motives, and has resulted in 
the most appalling consequences. There is a paper on 
“ American Investments in England” which may be com- 
mended to the attention of economists who believe the war 
to be doing good to the nation. 


The Fortnightly Review has two articles on foreign 
policy. “Zeta” denounces the Japanese Treaty as un- 
necessary, unequal, untimely; he thinks it tends to drive 
Russia into a German alliance. But “ Diplomaticus,” who 
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follows him, likes the treaty; he is no friend to a pro- 
Russian policy, and so is not angry at our being committed 
to Japan. Mr. Edwin Cannan contributes an article on 
“The Recent Decline of Natality in Great Britain,” in 
which he discusses a class of facts about which there can 
be no mistake. 

Besides Mr. J. A. Hobson’s melancholy forecast of 
Protection, the Fortnightly contains a somewhat elaborate 
article on the “ Care of Books,” from the pen of Mr. G. H. 
Powell. Although much of what he says concerning the 
arrangement and cataloguing of books appeals chiefly to 
the professional librarian, yet there is also a good deal both 
of interest and of profit for the ordinary book-lover and 
book-collector. He speaks of “the burden of many books,” 
and of how best to solve the problem as to their arrange- 
ment and classification when collected : 

“In the library, quite as fully as in any other human 
institution, is illustrated that eternal necessity for compro- 
mise on which Mr. Lecky, in his map—not of literature, but 
of life—has so ably expatiated.” 

Mr. Powell goes on to debate as to “ how far the form 
and nature of the book as a chattel affects its influence on 
us as a spiritual force,’ and one may certainly agree with 
him that, though to the enthusiastic students such draw- 
backs as awkward-sized or badly-bound books “ may merely 
act as a spur . . . gratuitous obstacles need not be 
thrown in the path of weaker brethren.” 


The National Review contains an adulatory article 
called “A Tribute to Mr. Chamberlain.” It is by “An 
Englishman,” at which we are not surprised; foreignezs 
have good reason for disliking that free-spoken man, but 
there are still some Englishmen whom he has not abused. 
“A, B, C, &c.,” write on the Japanese Treaty, of which they 
strongly approve ; they believe that this alliance, so far from 
hindering an understanding with Russia, may lead to that 
very end. The Hon. Claude Hay, M.P. (who voted with 
the Government against Dr. Macnamara’s Amendment on 
Housing, it will be remembered), writes an earnest article on 
that subject, which his London constituents will read with 
interest. 

The “ Londoner’s Log Book” in the Cornfill is always 
good reading, and the writer is quite at his best in this 
month’s instalment, with a very witty satire on local Liberals 
with social ambitions. The resolution thanking Lord Rose- 
bery for his condescension in returning to public life and 
assuring him that he is the inevite-le Prime Minister would 
form an excellent model f r the resolutions of the new 
League. 

In the Monthly Review, there is an amusing article by 
an unknown hand on “The Weekly Press in England” ; 
Mr. Havelock Ellis writes learnedly and _ cleverly on 
“The Evolution of Painting in England” ; he seems always 
to think in races and centuries, to say nothing of continents. 
There is an editorial article on “ England and the Powers,” 
which is, as usual, original and suggestive. 

An article on “Lucas Malet’s Novels,” by Janet E. 
Hogarth, is certain to be welcomed by those who wish to 
know more about the earlier work of the authoress of 
Sir Richard Calmady. 








BIBLICAL MANUALS. 
Edited by Rev. J. ESTLIN CARPENTER, M.A, 


. 
__* They ate among the first of their kind, and they meet a real want."~M Rs 
Humpury Waro in Nineteenth Century. 


NEW VOLUME. 


THE BOOKS oF tHe OLD TESTAMENT 


. A SHORT INTRODUCTION 
By J. H. WEATHERALL, M.A., 
Professor of Hebrew and Hellenistic Greek inthe Presbyterian College, 
Carmarthen. 
Crown 8vo, a60 pp. Cloth, 2s. 6d. net. Postage 3d. 

The Daily News says: “ It is in fact a brief and very careful summary of the 
most assured results of modern learning as to the date, origin, composition and 
historical meaning of all the books of the Old Testament. . it is, on the 
whole, as full an introduction to the Old Testament as any ordinary reader needs. : 





London: THE SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION, 
Essex Haut, Essex Srreet, Strranv, W.C, 








EDUCATIONAL NOTICES, &e. 


DUTCH QUICKLY TAUGHT 
By Mr. VAN BEEK, Certificated Teacher of Languages, 
Interpreter, and Translator. 
References by kind permission from 
Editors of Leading Reviews and Journals, University Graduates, 
Civil Servants, City Merchants, and others. 
For Prospectus apply THE ADELPHI TRANSLATING OFFICES, 
8, John-street, Adelphi, W.C. Telegrams : ‘‘ VARIETAL, London.” 








FRENCH, GERMAN, SPANISH, ITALIAN, 
Russian, Dutch, Portuguese, Hindustani, Arabic, 
TAUGHT BY HIGHLY EDUCATED NATIVES, 
with a common-sense method (no drudgery), 
AT THE BERLITZ SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES (Ltd.), 
231, Oxford Street ; 
84, Chancery Lane; and 142, Queen’s Road, Bayswater. 
TRIAL LESSONS FREE, 





CHEVIN HALL SCHOOL, OTLEY, YORKSHIRE. 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Healthy Situation on Otley Chevin. Bracing Moorland Air. 
Every facility for Outdoor Games and Exercises. Good Resident and Visiting 
taff. Girls received from the ages of 7 to 20. Boys arealso received in the 
Junior School until the age of 11. 
The service of the house is peteomed by Ladies, who are qualified to train 
Girls in Domestic Work and Management if desired. 
Health Exercises conducted by Miss E. M, Parnaby, Pupil of Mrs. Josef Conn. 


Principal, Miss E, THompson. 





MILL HILL SCHOOL, LONDON, N.W. 
The Next EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS 
Will be Held in JULY. 


Valuable Exhibitions, open only to the Sons of Christian Ministers, will also 
be Awarded on the Results of the same Examination, 
For particulars apply to 
Tue Bursar. 








(COLLECTORS OF FINE BOOKS, PICTURES, &c., 
are INVITED to CALL and INSPECT Mr. A. LIONEL ISAACS’ 
STOCK, which includes many fine first editions, beautiful and rare books, and 
pictures by known old and modern artists. 
Desiderata sought for, and catalogues issued. Call or write to 


A. LIONEL ISAACS, 60, Haymarket, London, S.W. 





HREEPENCE IN THE SHILLING DISCOUNT OFF 

NEARLY ALL NEW BOOKS. Orders by Post executed same day. 

: Catalogues of Current Literature and New Remainders issued at frequent 

intervals. Post Free.—H. J. GLAISHER, Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 
57, Wigmore Street, W. 








OOKS.—10,000 WANTED. List free. £3 each offered for 
Moore's Alps, 1864; Keats’ Poems, 1817; Life of a Sportsman, 1842; 
Tennyson's Poems, 1833; Poems chiefly Lyrical, 1830; Rape ot the Lock, 

1714; The Humorist, 4 vols., 18:9; Propert’s Miniatures, 1887. Out-of-print 
books supplied. State wants. atalogues free. —HOLLAND CO., Book 
Merchants, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 





OOKS WANTED, 25s. EACH OFFERED. — Pater’s 
Renaissance, 1873; Pater’s Marius, 2 vols., first edition, 1885; Symonds’ 
tssays, 2 vols,, 1890; Hissey’s Drive through England, 1885; Gamonia, 

1837; Shirley's Deer Parks, 1867; Desperate Remedies, 3 vols., 1871 ; Jackson's 

aris, 2 vols., 1878 ; Jackson’s French Court, 2 vols., 1881 ; Jesse’s Richard 
III., 1862; Symonds’ Italian Literature, 2 vols., 188:1.—BAKER'S GREAT 
BOOKSHOP, BIRMINGHAM, 





IBERAL RELIGIOUS READING.—Pamphlets by Mar- 
tineau, Channing, Stoptord Brooke, and others Sent tree, and Books Lent 
on application to Mrs. Squirrell, Lynton, Stoneygate, Leicester. 





A MORALITY PLAY: 
“ EVERYMAN.” 


MR. BEN GREET begs to announce that he has arranged with the 
ELIZABETHAN STAGE SOCIETY to give SIX MATINEES at 
ST. GEORGE’S HALL, LANGHAM PLACE, 
Commencing on Monday, MARCH 17th. 
Prices §s.. 3s. and 2s. Box Office opens Monday next. 








Ready in the Autumn, 


THE FACSIMILE, OXFORD, 
FIRST FOLIO SHAKESPEARE. 


Full calf, £8 8s, Three Copies only unsold, 





The London Bible Warehouse, 53, Paternoster Row, E.C. 
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NOTES ON TRADE AND FINANCE. 
T is a mistake to take Chambers of Commerce very 
seriously. For obvious reasons they have a 
tendency to degenerate into societies of mutually 
admiring busybodies whose one desire is a little cheap 
publicity in which they may grind their several axes. 
Nevertheless there is much instruction—both political 
and commercial—to be gained from the recent meet- 
ing of the Associated Chambers, presided over by 
Lord Avebury. Lord Avebury made a_ speech 
in which he called attention to a few of the more 
futile fatuities of bounties, tariffs, &c., and summed up 
by saying that ‘‘ the best thingthat Government could do 
for trade was to leave it alone. Our sheet-anchor was 
the most favoured nation clause.” Later, a resolution 
was moved by a gentleman from Halifax urging the 
appointment of a Royal Commission to consider the 
possibilities of increasing and strengthening the trade 
relations between the different portions of the Empire. 
The mover referred to the ‘‘ Cobden Club speech” ot 
the president. A strong support was given to the reso- 
lution by Sir Howard Vincent, M.P. ; so that it goes 
without saying that the Associated Chambers were 
treated to all the old economic heresies which were 
dead these fifty years until Mr. Chamberlain tried to 
revive them in his still-born attempt ata Zollverein, 
which is to be cooked up again for Coronation con- 
sumption. 


It is significant that the mover of the resolution 
stated that he had been ‘‘informed” that a deputation 
urging something of this kind would be ‘‘ welcomed” 
by the Government. It is evident that strings are being 
pulled as they can only be pulled from Birmingham ; 
and this little incident reminds one forcibly of one or 
two things which happened when public opinion was 
being carefully worked up before the war. But it is 
possible that Mr. Chamberlain is going to overreach 
himself this time, and that Free Trade has a stronger 
hold on public opinion than he thinks ; even at the 
gathering in question it may be noted that it was de- 
fended vigorously by a Unionist, Lord Avebury, and an 
Imperialist, Mr. Emmott, M.P. But I must apologise 
for talking politics, which is not my business. All that 
I mean to say is, here isa really great live question 
to give Liberals of all shades and brackets a rallying 
point. The trade of the country is in danger. 

There has been an amusing sequel to the granting 
of the contract for feeding the army in South Africa to 
Herr Berg! and all his true-blue British supporters with 
Hebrew names. The Cold Storage Company, which 
made such large profits that even De Beers was tempted 
to lend its name to the syndicate which ousted it, has 
suddenly reconstructed itself under the title of the South 
African and Australasian Supply and Cold Storage 
Company. Gossip says that the new company is very 
strong, and will be excellently managed, and that 
it will not be surprising if the measures that it has 
taken will practically compel Herr Bergl and his 
Gesellschaft to come to it to buy the supplies that they 
have contracted to provide. Certainly the new contract 
seems to be decidedly unpopular in the colonies, and 
the new Australasian connections that the Cold Storage 
Company has formed will enable it, so say knowing 
people, to compete very comfortably even with the De 
Beers-Bergl syndicate. All this, of course, may be merely 
the inventions of those who are interested in making a 
market in the shares of the new concern—though I am 
inclined to think there is more in it than that. Never- 
theless, he would be a bold speculator who went in 
heavily for such an enterprise, for De Beers and the 
Weils and the Joels will take some fighting. 





As if to point the moral that I endeavoured to bring 
out a week or two ago in dealing with the danger of 
upset from extraneous circumstances to which all 


markets are subject, the Kaffir Circus has been treating 
itself to something very like panic on account of the 
reported illness of Mr. Rhodes. As far as I can make 
out the condition of the Colossus was much as usual ; 
but he did not wish to go to Capetown to give evidence 
in the sensational forgery case ; and so his “ deposi- 
tions” were taken at Groot Schuur. Now, the 
word ‘‘ depositions” carries with it such an ominous 
flavour that the market got frightened, forced selling 
began, and brought prices down to a level at which many 
speculators saw themselves obliged to realise. Glasgow, 
which is always up to its chin in any mining gamble 
that is afoot, was a very heavy seller, and it is said that 
some big Liverpool accounts were also liquidated. 
Altogether the market looked as if the recent shake-out 
had not been quite drastic enough ; but they say the 
‘* undertone” is remarkably firm, and that the boom is 
to be under way again very shortly. 


Nevertheless, it must be remembered that even 
Mr. Rhodes is not immortal; and if this sort of thing 
is to happen on the mere report of his illness, what is 
going to become of the market when civilisation is 
really deprived of his services? I do not care to dis- 
cuss the question, but speculators would be well 
advised, in choosing their favourite gambling counters, 
to avoid securities which depend for their value on the 
life and vigour of any one individual. We are not troubled 
with many such on this side of the water, but in the 
United States, where the accumulation of undreamt-of 
wealth into one hand is now almost a commonplace of 
business, operators may well shudder sometimes at the 
thought of any accident—e.g., to Mr. Pierpont 
Morgan. Apart from such questions as these, how- 
ever, the position in the United States seems to be very 
uncertain. In spite of their tremendous trade balance, 
the ‘exchange keeps steadily against them, and they 
are shipping gold to Paris in large quantities. It is 
true that they succeed in keeping the Wall Street 
market pretty steady, but the public there seems to be as 
apathetic as it is here, and in the meantime the mag- 
nates who have securities to unload must find their 
patience sorely tried. a 

As far as local business is concerned, the week has 
been entirely uninteresting. I have already referred to 
the liquidation that has been going on in the Kaffir 
Circus, and otherwise markets have hardly shown a 
ripple. Consols have crept up a little—no one knows 
why, and nobody cares. They say that Americans are 
buying District stock, and that Mr. Yerkes is going to 
make the old ‘‘sewer” a property after all. Anyone 
who breathes the atmosphere of the ‘‘ Tube” will wish 
him the speediest possible success. Someone seems to 
be in a hurry to sell shares in the new Charter Trust, 
for a typewritten puff has been circulated broadcast in 
the City calling attention to the merits of this enterprise 
as an investment. Pa 

As for new issues the week has been fairly fruitful. 
That long-talked of £2,000,000 Leeds Three per Cent. 
has come out at last ; tenders are invited, and issues 
by tender are not too popular just now; but the mini- 
mum price is 94, which seems cheap enough for the 
security. Then the General Accident Insurance Corpo- 
ration has been offering some new shares, and the 
Taunton Corporation has Three per Cent. stock on 
offer at 90. The Reno Electric Stairways and Con- 
veyors, Limited, is a new company which sufficiently 
explains itself in its title; and another speculative in- 
vestment, which seemed to me rather attractive, is a 
concern called the Cape Glass Company, which pro- 
poses to manufacture bottles, &c., in Cape Colony. It 
appears to be supported by several of the Ohlsson’s 
Cape Brewery directors, who ought to be able to buy 
plenty of bottles. Martial law is believed to be a great 
producer of thirst. Janus. 
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PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


LIMITED. 
Chief Office—HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, 


Invested Funds—£43,( 000, 000. 


Summary of the Report presented ‘at the Fifty-third Annual 
Meeting, held on 6th March, 1902. 


ORDINARY BRANCH.—The number of Policies issued 
during the year was 76, 831, assuring the sum of £7,575, 835, and 
producing a New Annual Premium Income of £389, 776. 

The Premiums received during the year were £3,489,955, 
being an increase of £167,613 over the year 1900. 

The Claims of the year amounted to £1,563,775. The number 
of Deaths was 6,723 and 6,105 Endowment Assurances 
matured, 

The number of Policies in force at the end of the year was 
651,558. 

INDUSTRIAL BRANCH.—The Premiums 1 7 during the 
year were £5, 529,461, being an increase of £81,7 

The Claims of the year amounted to £2,104, oun She number 
of Deaths was 211,670, and 2,227 Endow ment Assurances 
matured. 

The number of Free Policies granted during the year to those 
Policyholders of five years’ standing who desired to discontinue 
their payments was 74, 798, the number in force being 771,279. 
The number of Free Policies which became Claims during the 
year was 17,880. 

The total ‘number of Policies in force at the end of the year 
was 14,334,820: their average duration exceeds nine and a half 
years. 

The Assets of the Company, in both branches, as shown in 
the Balance Sheet, are £43,292,026, being an increase of 
£3,396,698 over those of 1900. 

The Staff Provident Fund, which was founded in 1808 for the 
benefit of the outdoor staff, shows a satisfactory increase for the 
year, the total amount standing to the credit of the Fund being 
£101,960. 

Messrs. Deloitte, Dever, Griffiths and Co. have examined the 
Securities, and their certificate is appended to the Balance Sheets. 

FREDK. SCHOOLING, D. W. STABLE, 


Actuary. Secretary. 


THOS. Cc. DEWEY, | /2! 


WILLIAM HUGHES, {  ,yeveral. 


The full Report and Balance Sheet can be obtained upon application. 




















DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS 


** Sir Henry Ponsonty s commanded by the Queen to thank Mr. Darlington 
for a copy of his Handbook. 
“ Nothing better could be wished for."—Aritish Weekly. 
“ Far superior to ordinary guides.”"—Zondon Daily Chronicle. 


Edited by RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.S. 
Is, each. Illustrated. Maps by JOHN BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G:S. 


= uate of Wight. The Channel Islands. 
ale of Llangollen. Ross, i eee 
Beacon and its Beacons. The Severn Vall 


Bournemouth and the New Forest. | The Spe Valley. 
Brighton, Worthing, Eastbourne, Hastings, and St, Leonards. 


Malvern, Hereford, Worcester, Gloucester, and 
Cheltenham. 


Llandrindod Wells and the Spas of Mid-Wales. 


Bristol, Bath, Wells, Weston-super-Mare, and the 
Cheddar Valley. 
Aberystwith, Borth, Towyn, Aberdovey, and Machynlleth. 


Llandudno, Rhyl, Bangor, Carnarvon, Penmaecnmavr, 
Llanfairfechan. 


Barmouth, Dolgelly, Harlech, Portmadoc, Criccieth, Pwllheli. 
Conway, Colwyn Bay, Trefriw, Bettws-y-Coed, Festiniog. 
Norwich, Yarmouth, Lowestoft, and the Norfolk Broads 





** A brilliant book.”— Zhe Times. “ Particularly good."—Academy 
“ The best handbook to London ever issued.”—Liverfool Daily Post. 
** It very emphatically tops them all.”—Dazly Graphic. 
3rd Edition, Revised, 58.3 60 Illustrations, 24 Maps and Plans, 


LON DO —_ I  eooK and E. T. COOK, m.a, 


1s. The Hotels of the World. A Handbook to the leading Hotels 
throughout the World, 





LANGOLLEN: DARLINGTON & CO. LONDON: SIMPKIN, 
MARSHALL & CO., LTD. 


The Railway FBookstalls and all B hers 





SHORT SEA TRIPS 


From London throughout the Year. 








GIBRALTAR, MOROCCO COAST, CANARY ISLANDS, 
AND MADEIRA. 
Trip taking about 25 days, making altogether a most enjoyable 
holiday at the moderate fare of 
20 guineas inclusive. 
ELECTRIC LIGHT and all modern improvements. 
STEWARDESS CARRIED, 
For illustrated handbook apply to 
FORWOOD BROS. & CO., 
Morocco Howse, 
St. Mary Axz, E.C. ; 
or to THOS. COOK & SON’S Offices, 








3,007 
nEWS- 
PAPERS 
RE- 
COMMEND 
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6d. and 1/- per box at all Stationers. Sample box of all kinds 1/1 by post. 
MACNIVEN & CAMERON, LTD., Waverley Works, EDINBURGH. 
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THE SPEAKER, 


ON THE CONTINENT, 


Can be obtained regularly as follows : 


PARIS. 
31, Rue Bonaparte, and at the principal ee 
Galignani’s Library, Rue de Rivoli. 
Neale's Library, Rue de Rivoli. 


Galignani’s Library. 
LEIPZIG, 
Mr. F. A. Brockhaus, 16, Querstrasse. 
VIENNA. 
Mr. William Frick, Graben 27 
STOCKHOLM. 
Norden and Jephson, 


CHRISTIANIA, 
The Cammermeyer Boghandel, Carl Johans Gade, 41 and 43. 





Hi 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


THEOLOGICAL, 


Passmore (Rev. T. H., M.A.), Figures of the True: a Study in the Metaphysic 
of Symbolism, 2s. net. hurch Review Co. 

Hebrews and the Epistles General of Peter, James, and Jude, Edited by T. 
Herkless, D.D., 1s. net. ‘‘ Temple Bible,” J. M. Dent, 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, AND MEMOIRS. 


Firth (C. H., M.A.), Cromwell’s Army : a History of the English Soldier during 
the Civil Wars, the Commonwealth, and the Protectorate, being the Ford 
Lectures delivered in the University of Oxford in 1900-1, 7s. 6d. Methuen. 

Theal (George M’Call, Litt.D., LL.D.), The Beginning of South African History, 
with Maps and Plan, 16s. Fisher Unwin. 

Helmolt (Dr. H. F.), Edited by, The World's History: a Survey of Man's 
Record, with an Introductory Essay by the Rt. Hon. James Bryce, D.C.L., 
LL.D., F.R.S. Vol. IV., The Mediterranean Nations, with Plans and Maps, 

Wm. Heinemann. 


CLASSICAL, 


Newman (W. L,, M.A., Hon. Litt.D., Camb.), The Politics of Aristotle, with an 
Introduction, two Prefatory Essays, and Notes Critical and Explanatory, 
Four vols., 148. each, Oxford: At the Clarendon Press. 


POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


Howell (George, F.S.S., ex-M.P.), Labour Legislation, Labour Movements, and 
Labour Leaders, ros. 6d, Fisher Unwin. 


PHILOSOPHY. 


Leibniz: Discourse on Metaphysics, Correspondence with Arnauld and Mona. 
dology, Translated from the Originals by Dr. George R. Montgomery, as. 


Kegan Paul. 
TRAVEL. 


Carey (William), Travel and Adventure in Tibet, including the Diary of Miss 
Aenie R. Taylor's Remarkable Journey from Tau-Chau to Ta-thien-Lu 
through the Heart of the Forbidden Land, with 75 Illustrations, 6s. Hodder 
and Stcughton. 

Thomas (Margaret), Denmark, Past and Present. 6s. net. A. Treherne, 


. DRAMA AND VERSE. 


Legge (Arthur E. J.), A Masque of Shadows, 3s. 6d. net. David Nutt. 
Hall (Moreton), “ God's Scourge’’: a Drama, in four acts, 3s. 6d. net. Fisher 
nwin, 
Peabody (Josephine Preston), ‘‘ Marlowe” : a Drama, in five acts, 5s. net. Gay 
and Bird. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Blair (Torin) * Epaulettes” (Service Types), with eleven original Illustrations, 
by Frank Reynolds, 1s. S.H. Bousfield. 

Davidson (Lillias Campbell), The Contession of a Match-Making Mother, 2s. 
Fisher Unwin. 

Debrett’'s Coming Events, March, 6d. net. Dean and Son. 

es - (Archibald, Junr.), New Ideas on Bridge, 1s. Walter Scott Publishing 

ompany, 

Burdett (Sir Henry, K.C.B.), Burdett’s Hospitals and Charities, 1yo2, being the 
Year-Book of Philanthropy and the Hospital Annual, ss. Scientific Press. 

Walpole (Sir Spencer), Edited by, Some Unpublish Letters of Horace 

alpole, with two photogravure Portraits, 4s. 6d. net. Longmans, Green. 
De Salis (Mrs), A la Mode Cookery, up-to-date Recipes, 5s. net. Longmans, 


reen. 

Morrah (Herbert), Edited by, The Literary Year-Book and Bookman's Direc- 
tory, 1902, with Portrait of Sir Walter Besant, ss. net. George Allen. 

Newbigging (Thomas), Love’s Cradle, and Other Papers, 3s. 6d. net. J. M. 


ent. 
NEW EDITIONS. 


Gant (Frederick James, F.R.C.S.), Woman's Best Work and Latent Capa- 
bilities, 2s. 6d. Elliot Stock. 

The Life and Adventures of Don Quixote De La Mancha, Translated from the 
Spanish of Miguel de Cervantes, ‘‘ Newnes'’s Thin Paper Edition,” Limp 
Leather, 3s. 6d. net. G. Newnes. 

Birrell (Augustine), ‘‘ Miscellanies,” Second Edition, 5s. Elliot Stock. 


FICTION, 


Sagon (Amyot), Dick Dashwood, tie Boy Squatter, 3s. 6d. Ward, Lock. 

Benson (E. F.), Scarlet and Hyssop, 6s. m. Heinemann. 

Crosby (Ernest), Captain Jinks. Hero. Funk and Wagnalls. 

Satchell (William), The Land of the Lost: a Tale of the New Zealand Gum 
Country, 6s. Methuen. 

Collins (Mabel) (Mrs, Cook), The Star Sapphire, 2s. 6d. A. Treherne. 

Sergeant (Adeline), The Master of Beechwood, 6s. Methuen. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS, 


Architectural Review, March, 6d. net. Effingham House, Strand. 

Blackwood's Magazine, March, 2s. 6d. Wm. Blackwood, 

Contemporary Review, March, 2s. 6d. Horace Marshall. 

Crampton’s Megesian, March, 6d. A. Treherne. 

East and West. Bombay. 

English Illustrated Magazine, March, 6d. Fisher Unwin. 

Expository Times, March, 6d. Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. 

Gentleman's Magazine, March, 1s. Chatto and Windus. 

Good Words, March, 6d. Isbister. 

Home Arts and Crafts, March, 6d. Fisher Unwin. 

New Liberal Review, March, 1s. Earle and Bowerman. 

New Ireland Review, March, 6d. Dublin : 29, Lower Sackville-street. 

Nineteenth Century and After, March, 2s. 6d. Sampson Low. 

Sale Prices (Monthly Supplement to the “ Connoisseur”), March, 8d. net. 37, 
King-street, W.C. 

Scribner's Magazine, March, 1s. Sampson Low. 

Sunday at Home, March, 6d. _Isbister. 

The Country, Vol. 1, No. 1, March, 6d. net. J. M. Dent. 

Westminster Review, March, 2s. 6d. R. Brimley Johnson, 











THH MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 





NOTICE. 


THE SPEAKER is published weekly. __~— for copies, 
and Subscriptions, should be sent to THE SPEAKER Office, 
14, Henrietta-street, Covent Garden, 


EDITORIAL COMMUNICATIONS 


should be addressed to “ THE EpiTor,” and ADVERTISEMENTS 
to “* THE MANAGER.” 


The Editor cannot hold himself responsible for the loss or 
miscarriage of unsolicited manuscripts submitted to him, 
though he will make every effort to return such safely, if a 
stamped and addressed envelope is sent with them. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, INCLUDING POSTAGE, 


Home. Foreign Postal Union. 
WORSY scceccesccee £3 8 O Yearly ......0..0. £1 10 0 
Half-yearly...... O14 © Half-Yearly .. O15 © 


Quarterly .... 0 7 0 Quarterly ...... 0 7 


Cheques should be made poe to THE SPEAKER Publish- 
ing Co., Ltd., and crossed “London City and Midland Bank.” 
THE SPEAKER may be obtained from the tollowing book- 
sellers abroad : 
Paris—31, Rue Bonaparte, and at the principal Kiosques. 
Paris—Galignani’s Library, Rue de Rivoli. 
Paris—Neale’s Library, Rue de Rivoli. 
gy Library. 
Leipsig—Mr. F, A. Brockhaus, 16, Querstrasse. 
Vienna—Mr. William Frick, Graben a7. 
ae’ “pee Gordon and Gotch; Messrs. J.C. Juta 
and Co. 
Christiania—The Cammermeyer Boghandel, Carl Johans 
Gade, 41 and 43. 
Stockholm— Norden and Jephson. 
United States—The International News Company, 83 and 
85, a Street, 7 | mene — - 
Shanghai, kong, Yokohama, an ingapore—Messrs. 
Kelly and Walsh. 


Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, Perth, West Australia—Gordon 
and Gotch. 
Toronto—The Toronto News Company, Limited. 
Madras—Messrs. Higginbotham and Co., 164 and 165, 
Mount Road. 
Where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions 
are received. 


SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Narrow 
Full column, 
Page. 4Page. }Page. 4 Page. 


Front cover, or 
first page facing 
Pn. © 6 £5 6 6 owe £6 S 

Back cover, or 
last page facing 
Titi. £66 666 240 8 

Other pages......... 800 400 200 2 


Smaller spaces—tos, per inch, broad column. 


olU€0 
13 4 


6s. 8d. ,, narrow ,, 
1s. per line, broad __,, 
8d. - narrow ,, 


Advertisements should be received mo# /ater than Thursday 
morning in each week. 


WORLD TRAVEL, 


ORGANISED By HENRY S. LUNN, M.D., F.R.G.S., B.Ch., 
W. HOLDSWORTH LUNN and CONNOP F. S, PEROWNE, 


CRUISE 


On the Magnificent Ocean Yacht “ARGONAUT.” 
Tonnage 3,273; H.-P. 4,000. Electric Light. First-class Cuisine. 
SAILING AS FOLLOWS TO THE ADRIATIC: 

April 3rd to April 24th.—From Marseilles to megees, 
Ancona (for Loreto), Venice, Trieste (for Mira- 
mar), Pola, Zara, Spalato, Klek (for etkovic, 
visiting Mostar), Ragusa (for Lacroma), Cattaro 
for Cettinje), Corfu and back to Marseilles. 

wenty-one days’ Cruise for £26 5s. and upwards. 
Return Ticket London, Calais, Paris, Marseilles 
included. 

This Cruise is under the auspices of the Co-operative Cruising Company, Limited. 


£10 10s., £11 1ls., £13 13s., and £14 14s. TOURS to 
ROME, via the Mont Cenis and St. Gothard Routes. 
With Optional Extensions to Naples, Assisi, 
Perugia, Siena, Florence, Venice and the Riviera. 


£12 12s.6d. TOURS to FLORENCE and VENICE. 














Details of Seats for the Coronation and for the Coronation Naval Review. 
Full particulars from the Secretary, 5, Endsleigh-gardens, 
Euston, London, N.W, 
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THE SPEAKER. 


ABBREVIATED LIST of Clubs, Reading Rooms, &c., where 
THE SPEAKER may be found. 


Lack of space prevents our giving anything like a thoroughly comprehensive list ot clubs and reading rooms taking 
THE SPEAKER, but for the benefit of our readers who are travelling we publish below an abbbreviated selected list 
in different parts of the Unitei Kingdom, which may prove useful to them. The Secretary of any club taking the paper 
and desiring to be included in this list should write to the Manager, SPEAKER Office, 14, Henrietta Street, W.C. 


Aberdeen, Royal Northern Club. 

Abergavenny Club. 

Acton Priory Constitutional Club. 

Amherst Club, Hackney. 

Andover Club. 

Andover, County Club, 

Ashford Liberal Club. 

Ayr County Club. 

Bacup Liberal Club. 

Banbury Conservative Club 

Barnsley and District Conservative Club. 

Bath, Larkhall Liberal Club. 

Bath, Walcot Liberal Club. 

Bayswater Club, W. 

Bedford Club, 

Bedford Liberal Club. 

Belfast, Ulster Club. 

Beverley Club. 

Beverley News Rooms. 

Birmingham, Clef Club. 

Birmingham, Old Edwardian Associa- 
tion. 

Birmingham Press Club. 

Birmingham Victorian Club. 

Bishop Auckland Club. 

Blackburn, County Club. 

Blackpool, Wainwright 

Club. 

Blandford Constitutional Club. 

Boscombe Club. 

Bournemouth, Arts Club. 

Bournemouth (West) Conservative Club. 

Bradford and County Conservative Club. 

Bradford Junior Conservative Club. 

Bradford Liberal Club. 

Brighouse Liberal Club, 

Brighton Carlton Club, 

Brighton Liberal Club. 

Brighton Smugglers’ Club. 

Bristol, Brunswick Square Liberal Club. 

Bristol, Church Road Liberal Club, 

Bristol, Clevedon Liberal Club. 

Bristol, Totterdown Liberal Club. 

Burton-on-Trent Liberal Club. 

Bury, Trevelyan Club. 

Cambridge and County Liberal Club. 

Cambridge Conservative Club. 

Cambridge University Carlton Club. 

Campbeltown Club. 

Cardiff, Central Liberal Club. 

Cardiff, County Club. 

Carlisle Conservative Club. 

Cathays Conservative Club. 

Chelsea Conservative Club. 

Church (Lancs.) Liberal Club. 

Clevedon Constitutional Club. 

Colchester Liberal Club. 

Colne Liberal Club. 

Colonial Club, Whitehall, S.W, 

Cork County Club. 

Coventry Liberal Club. 

Coventry Reform Club. 

Crediton Constitutional Club. 

Dalton-in-Furness Liberal Club. 

Darlington Conservative Club. 

Darlington Liberal Unionist Club. 

Dawlish Constitutional Club. 

Deal, Wellington Club. 

Dorking Club. 

Dublin, Alexandra Club. 

Dublin, Fitzwilliam Club. 

Dublin University Club. 

Dundee, Eastern Club. 

Dunfermline Club. 

Dunstable and District Unionist Club. 

Durham County Club. 

Eastbourne, Devonshire Club. 

East Oxford Liberal Club. 

Eccentric Club, W. 

Edinburgh, Philosophical Institution. 

Edinburgh, Scottish Conservative Ciub. 


Conservative 











Edinburgh, Scottish Liberal Club. 

Elgin Club. 

Exeter and County Club. 

Exeter, Devonshire Liberal Club, 

Falmouth Subscription Rooms, 

Folkestone Masonic Club. 

Folkestone, Radnor Club. 

Freemantle, Harcourt Liberal Club. 

Friends’ Mission Institute, E. 

Frome Liberal Club. 

Gainsboro Working Men’s Institute, 

Galway County Club. 

Glossop Liberal Club. 

Gloucester Liberal Club. 

Greenwich Conservative Club. 

Grosvenor Club, W. 

Halifax, Borough Club. 

Halifax Club. 

Harrow Constitutional Club. 

Hastings, County Conservative Club. 

Hawick Liberal Club. 

Herne Bay Club. 

Hertford Conservative and Liberal Union- 
ist Club. 

Hopton Liberal Club. 

Horsham Club. 

Huddersfield, Church Street Conservative 
Club. 

Hull Club. 

Hull Constitutional Club. 

Ilfracombe Constitutional Club, 

Iikley Library. 

Ipswich and Suffolk Club. 

Ipswich Institute. 

Ipswich Reform Club. 

Junior Conservative Club, S.W. 

Kendal Conservative Club. 

Kensington Constitutional Club, S.W. 

Keynsham Liberal Club. 

Kidderminster Masonic Club. 

Kidderminster, St. John’s Institute. 

Kilkenny, Home Rule Club. 

Kingston, Albany Club. 

Launceston Liberal Association. 

Leeds and County Conservative Club. 

Leeds Building Exchange. 

Leeds Catholic Club. 

Leicester and County Liberal Club. 

Leith Liberal Club. 

Leith, Merchants’ Club. 

Letter Sorters’ Library, Paddington, 

Lewisham Conservative Club. 

Limerick Junior Club. 

Lingfield Park Club, Lingfield. 

Liskeard Conservative Club. 

Littlehampton, Club and Reading Rooms. 

Louth Liberal Club. 

Luton Liberal Club, 

Maidenhead Constitutional Club 

Maidstone Conservative Club. 

Malvern Club. 

Manchester, Arts Club. 

Manchester, Ellesmere Club. 

Manchester Freemasons’ Club. 

Manchester, Gladstone Liberal Club. 

Manchester Reform Club. 

Margate Club. » 

Merthyr Tydfil Public Reading Room. 

Mitcham Conservative and Unionist Club. 

Moffat Club. 

Mortlake, Sheen House Club. 

National Liberal Club, S.W. 

Newburgh Free Library (N.B.). 

Newcastle-under-Lyme Liberal Club. 

Newton Abbot Club. 

Northam, Evans Liberal Club. 

Northampton Conservative Club, 

Northampton Masonic Club. 

Nottingham, Gladstone Club. 

Nottingham Liberal Unionist Club. 

Nuneaton Conservative Club. 





N.W. Railway Institute, London, N.W, 
Oswaldtwistle Conservative Club. 
Oswaldtwistle (Lancs.) Liberal Club, 
Otley Unionist Club. 
Ottery Liberal Club. 
Oxford Conservative and Unionist Club. 
Oxford Reform Club. 
Paisley, Beaconsfield Club. 
Paisley Liberal Club. 
Plymouth Club. 
Plymouth Conservative and Unionist Club. 
Plymouth Liberal Club. 
Pontefract Conservative and Unionist Club, 
Press Club, E.C. 
Preston Reform Club, 
Putney Constitutional Club. 
Reading, Athenzeum, 
Reading Liberal Club. 
Reigate Constitutional Club. 
Richmond, Reading Room. 
Ripon Liberal Club. 
Rochester and County Club. 
Roscommon Club. 
Royal Colonial Institute, S.W 
Rugby Club. 
Rushton (Lancs.) Liberal Club. 
Rye, Dormy House Club. 
Southampton, Royal Southern Yacht Club. 
Southampton Royal Yacht Club. 
Salop, South Shropshire Club. 
Sandown Conservative and Unionist Club. 
Sandown Liberal Club, 
Savage Club, S.W. 
Scarborough Club. 
Sheffield Athenzeum. 
Sheffield, Eccleshall Liberal Club. 
— Eccleshall Road Conservative 
lub. 
Sheffield Reform Club. 
Sheffield, The Club. 
Sheffield, West End Conservative Club. 
Southampton, County Club. 
——— Gladstone Working Men's 
lub. 

Southampton, Hartley College Library. 
Southampton, Highfield Reading Room. 
Southampton Liberal Club. 
Southampton, Polytechnic Institute. 
South Kensington Conservative Club. 
Southsea Club. 
South Shields Liberal Club, 
Spalding Constitutional Club. 
St. Bride’s Institute, E.C. 
St. Leonards Club. 
Stockport Central Reform Club. 
Swansea Liberal Club, 
Taunton, Somerset County Club. 
Trowbridge Club. 
Thirsk, The Institute. 
Tipperary County Club, 
Tullamore, King’s County Club. 
Tunbridge Wells, Nevill Club. 
Ventnor, I. of W., County and Castle Club. 
Victoria Club, W.C. 
Wakefield and County Club, 
Watford Conservative Club. 
Wednesbury Liberal Club. 
Weston-super-Mare Constitutional Club, 
Weston-super-Mare Liberal Club. 
Westward Ho Union Club. 
Wigan Reform Club. 
Wilsey (Bradford) Conservative Club. 
Wivenhoe (Essex) Reading Club. 
Wokingham Club. 
Wolverhampton Corservative Club. 
Wolverhampton, Villiers Reform Club, 
Worcester, City Club. 
York, Conservative Club. 
York, St. Leonard’s Club. 

And many others, 
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“Speak little, and to the purpose.” 





Tell your cycle agent that you MUST have genuine 


SAV rtraRr -aermre 
DUNIOP TYRES ‘ 
N 
fitted to your 1902 machine. 
Not only will they give you the utmost satisfaction, but you will get the best price when selling the 





machine second hand. 
55s. per pair. Wired or beaded edges. 
See the Company's trade mark on the inner tube as well as the outer cover. 


Guaranteed for 13 months. Of all cycle agents. 











Trade Malt, e\ - 





Dunlop Pneumatic Tyre Company, Ltd., 


2 Para Mills, Aston Cross, Birmingham ; 


and branches. 















Prudential ‘Naifance Company, 


LIMITED, 


‘HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 
FOUNDED 1848. 


Invested Funds 


£40,000,000, 





ESTABLISHED 1851. 
CURRENT ACCOUNTS 
2 of onthe minimum monthly balances of 
° ° 
DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 
2: of o 0n deposits repayable on demand. 23 of a 
Stocks and Shares purchased and sold for customers. 
The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post-free. 


SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, W.C. 
when not drawn below £100. 
STOCKS AND SHARES 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 





HOW TO FURNISH SMARTLY 


WITHOUT DISTURBING CAPITAL, 


UPON THE 


“INSTALMENT PLAN,” 


By a clever scheme, 
endorsed b 
LABOUCHERE, : 
CLEMENT SCOTT, 
and many others, and 
now adopted in all 
parts of the English 
speaking world. Nor- 
man and Stacey’s plan 
enables you to Furnish 
your House or Flat 
throughout, from 
Drawing-room to Kit- 
chen, including Linen, 
Silverware, Cutlery, 
Ironmongery, Glass, Blinds, &c., out of your income, and with- 
out disturbing your ‘capital. This is done by dividing the whole 
amount into 6, 12, 18, 24 monthly or 12 quarterly payments. 
During this period, however, the purchaser is, of course, at 
liberty to pay off the balance at any time and thereby avail him- 
self of a cash discount. 





No charge made for planning or laying carpets. 


NORMAN & STACEY, LTD., 
Artistic House and Flat Furnishers, 
18, QUEEN VICTORIA ST., LONDON, E.C. 


N.B.—Reasonable Prices govern ail transactions. A Beautiful 
Catalogue, in colours, given upon personal application, 


“The standard of highest purity.”—7he Lancet. 


Cadbury's 


COCOA 


ABSOLUTELY PURE— 
THEREFORE BEST. 


Free from Drugs, Alkali, or any foreign admixture. 


&@- When asking for Cocoa insist on having CApBuRY’s—sold 
only in Packets and Tins—as other Cocoas are sometimes substi- 
tuted for the sake of extra profit. 








HIGHEST QUALITY 


TURKISH TOWELS, 


and Similar Goods. 
SOFT AND ABSORBENT. 
“Osman” Turkish Towel. 
The “Osman” Turkish Bath Sheet. 
The “Osman” Turkish Bath Mat. 
The “Osman” Turkish Bath Gown. 


The 


The “Osman” Turkish Goods enumerated here are an 
absolute necessity in every household, They are a luxury, but 
not expensive, and can be obtained at prices within reach of 
Brand and avoid 


everyone. Be sure to buy the “Osman” 


imitations. The “Osmans” are sold by all the Principal 


Drapers in the World. 
MADE BY 


BARLOW & JONES, LTD., 
MANCHESTER, 





And Sold by all High-Class Drapers and Upholsterers. 








onelliee: 


Prin ted for the Pr Tue Arcus Printine Company, Limirep, Temp! 


enrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 


rietors 


Lim irep, at the Offices, 14, 


le Avenue, London, E.C., 


and Published by THe Speaker Pusiisuine Covea y, 
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